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The Scientific Revolution 


‘ sk great new fact, which is taking time to sink 
into the general consciousness, is that the scientific- 
technical revolution means the end of the economy 

of scarcity, the beginning of an economy of abundance.’ 

So writes Prof J. D. Bernal in a recent book, A Prospect 

of Peace. It may seem an astonishing statement to make 

at a time when the threat of over-population is causing 
alarm. We publish an article in this issue on the admirable 

‘Freedom from Hunger’ campaign initiated by the Food 

and Agriculture Organization. There is no doubt that if 

science were given enough money and the green light it 
would be as successful as the operational research in 
which Professor Bernal played such a brilliant part during 
the War. But whereas active famine touches the imagina- 
tion and arouses a sympathetic response, malnutrition is 
not dramatic. Its prevalence has even been denied. Mr 

Colin Clark, the Catholic economist, rejects the findings 

of Lord Boyd-Orr’s famous 1935 report about conditions 

in Britain. Mr Clark thinks that the increase in milk pro- 
duction to improve health was a waste of money. 

One way of disposing of a difficult problem is to pretend 
that it does not exist. According to Mr Clark, the repre- 
sentatives of all branches of science who attended the 
British Association’s symposium at Cardiff were misled by 
the FAO spokesman who said that ‘ experts estimate that 
anything from one-third to one-half of the world’s popula- 
tion face permanent hunger or malnourishment’, Natur- 
ally, if malnutrition is a myth the Catholic teaching on 
birth control will be no hardship however fast the popula- 
tion increases. Can any disinterested person swallow that? 
Catholic pressure on WHO and in the United States has 
blocked the establishment of birth control clinics in under- 
developed countries and added to the sum of human 
suffering. There is, of course, no single solution ; there are 
many different problems, and if an era of abundance is 
to be attained all kinds of irrational obstacles must be 
overcome. It is for humanists to expose the disguises 
adopted by all who thwart the attempt to sweep the ob- 
structions away. When we are reproached for destroying 
comforting beliefs and putting nothing in their place our 
reply must be that we bring the good news that the 
material miseries which have hitherto been accepted as 
inevitable can be removed, and within a comparatively 
short time. For that is what the scientific-technical revolu- 
tion means. 


The EAMG, 
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Kennedy and the Religious Vote | 


UMANISTS in the 
Hose States — and not 

only there—are divided 
on the question of whether re- 
ligion should be an issue in the 
Presidential election. One of the 
most distinguished American 
humanists, Corliss Lamont, has 
shown me a letter he wrote to 
the President of the Freethought 
Society of America protesting at 
its ‘appeal to religious preju- 
dice’. He complains that the 
charge that ‘Catholic clericalism’ 
will be established if Kennedy 
wins is unsupported by any evi- 
dence from Kennedy’s record. 
“You rely merely on the abhor- 
rent doctrine of guilt by associa- 
tion’, he writes. ‘Naturally, the 
Freethought Society can legiti- 
mately disagree with many doc- 
trines and practices of the 
Catholic Church and its hier- 
archy; but it is both illogical 
and illiberal for the Society 
automatically to oppose for 
political office anyone who is 
of the Catholic faith.’ 

Certainly Kennedy has almost 
toppled over to demonstrate that 
the fears of clerical influence are 
groundless. He even denied that 
he believed all Protestants are 
heretics. As to the relations be- 
tween Church and State, he 
declared: ‘I believe in an 
America where the separation 
of Church and State is absolute 
—where no Catholic prelate 
would tell a President how to 
act and no Protestant minister 
would tell his parishioners how 
to vote. That seems plain 
enough. The violence of the 
abuse flung at Kennedy in some 
quarters defeats its object. I 
have never read anything so 
scurrilous as a propaganda sheet 
just sent to me from California. 


No Compromise with Atheism 


N? sensible person can pos- 
sibly believe that Kennedy 
is plotting to overthrow the con- 
stitution of the United States. If 
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his advisers are as Machiavellian 
as is claimed, they will surely 
take care to do nothing to cause 
alarm. They will be walking on 
eggs. They will be well satisfied, 
one would imagine, with a vic- 
tory of imponderables—the gain 
in prestige which must accrue 
from such a _ victory. Non- 
Americans are not concerned 
with the domestic issues. The 
misgivings some of us feel are 
that the most determined and 
single-minded advocacy of per- 
petual Cold War comes from 
American Catholics. It is the 
Church itself which brings re- 
ligion into politics, and it should 
not therefore complain if the 
religious issue is raised. The 
reason why the Church refuses 
to compromise with Commun- 
ism is that the latter is atheistic. 
The gulf is unbridgeable. 

Not that Nixon is likely to be 
‘soft on Communism’. To the 
outsider the fight between Re- 
publicans and Democrats looks 
very like the immortal battle of 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee. 


The First Amendment 


| a aie ge it is highly 
improbable that the First 
Amendment—separating Church 
and State—will be for ever kept 
out of the political arena. An 
article published in the Catholic 
Lawyer (Vol 6, No 1, Winter 
1960) suggests an interpretation 
of the Constitution as it stands 
at present which should serve 
as a warning. To quote: 


(1) The idea of the separation of 
Church and State as a ‘wall of 
separation’ between the Church 
and the State is only a metaphor, 
a figure of speech, a slogan, a 
shibboleth, which is not a part of 
the American tradition or Con- 
stitution. (2) The first amendment 
was not intended to divorce 
religion from government or to 
impose government neutrality be- 
tween believers and disbelievers, 
but to meet in a practical manner 
the problems raised by a multi- 


plicity of sects by prohibiting 
Congress from adopting any one 
religion. (3) There was no intent 
on the part of the drafters to bar 
a general support of religion by 
the federal government and there- 
fore the limitation does not pro- 
hibit the non-preferential expendi- 
ture for religious purposes of funds 
raised by federal taxes. (4) The 
first Amendment does not bar 
preferential treatment of a particu- 
lar religion or sect short of accord- 
ing it monopolistic recognition. 
Thus since the constitutional pro- 
visions were only for equality 
among believers, the Constitution 
does not in any way guarantee free- 
dom for non-belief. (My italics.) 


Yippee ! 

HE recent additional grants 

to Church schools failed to} 
shake the apathy of the British 
public, Some humanists forget, 
however, that what looks like 
a dead horse in this country is 
alive and kicking in other parts 
of the world where this journal 
is read. Canadian humanists 
have drawn my attention to the 
storm brewing in Manitoba over 
the proposal of a Royal Com- 
mission to give financial aid to 
private and parochial schools. 
This would mean a reversal of 
a policy inaugurated seventy 
years ago when a non-denomina- 
tional system was _ established. 
Nobody bothers much about the 
gain to Jewish and Mennonite 
schools; the excitement is over 
the Roman Catholics who make 
up twenty-eight per cent of the 
province’s population. Out of 
40,000 Catholic children, some 
20,000 now attend public 
schools, but a large proportion 
will doubtless withdraw if pri- 
vate Church schools are subsi- 
dized. Fierce opposition comes 
from the Protestant western 
section of the province, where 
much of the Government's 
strength lies, but Premier Duff 
Roblin is ready to resign if the 
recommendation is not ity 
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cused of intolerance by oppon- 
ents who, of course, are shocked 
by such an exhibition. But the 
case Stated by the United Church 
in an 8,000-word document is 
reasonable enough. ‘We want 
our children in schools where 
there are Roman Catholics and 
Mennonites, Jews and Orthodox, 
believers and unbelievers. It is 
in this milieu our children will 
live out their days.’ The delight 
of the Catholics at the prospect 
of Government aid is also 
reasonable. Father Durocher, 
editor of a French language 
weekly, summed it up in one 
expressive word, ‘Yippee’. 


Discretion by Order 

HE proposed new penal code 

in West Germany does not 
follow the Scandinavian coun- 
tries and Holland in reforming 
the law on homosexuality. 
Offences by consenting males 
will be punishable by three 
instead of five years’ imprison- 
ment. AID has been made a 
crime. The donor can be gaoled 
for three years and the woman 
for two years maximum. On the 
other hand, AIH is made legal. 
The 600-page reform bill, which 
has been approved by Dr 
Adenauer and his Cabinet, does 
not err on the side of liberalism, 
despite the reduction of some 
prison sentences, What disturbs 
many Germans is the so-called 
‘indiscretion law’. 

This forbids the publication of 
personal detail about people if 
such information is deemed not 
necessary in the public interest. 
So if a newspaper wants to un- 
mask a neo-Nazi or war crim- 
inal the authorities could stop 
it if they were so minded. Re- 
cent attacks on the freedom of 
the Press have been mounted 
in countries as far apart as 
France, Turkey, Egypt and 
Ceylon. The gags are made to 
look harmless, but it is a sinister 
development. Humanists should 
need no reminder that the price 
of freedom is eternal vigilance. 


Cloak and Dagger 
HAT harm the Australian 
Government feared Pro- 
fessor Gluckman could do dur- 
ing a fortnight’s visit to New 


Guinea is still one of those 
mysteries which the cloak and 
dagger department keeps to 
itself. Otherwise it will look 
pretty silly. The freedom of a 
distinguished British anthropolo- 
gist to visit part of the Com- 
monwealth should be taken for 
granted. I have seen no sug- 
gestion that there is serious 
unrest in New Guinea or that 
Australia has anything to hide. 
Holland was not so nervous and 
offered the Professor a visa for 
Dutch New Guinea which he 
tactfully declined. Naturally, 
university people are indignant, 
and so is the Australian Press. 
The lesson is that there are more 
ways of undermining freedom 
than by passing repressive legis- 
lation. The simplest and slyest 
method is to plead ‘security’ 
since this makes explanations 
unnecessary. It also makes it 
extremely difficult for the victim 
to rub off the smear. 
Lady Chatterley Again 
fee rumpus over Lady Chat- 
terley’s Lover and the film 
of Sons and Lovers have 
brought D. H. Lawrence to the 
notice of a big public which 
will almost certainly read him 
for the wrong reasons. And very 
disappointed they will be. If 
Lawrence were still alive he 
would be seventy-five, but still 
capable of flying into those 
famous rages and_ throwing 
plates about. The charge of 
pornography always infuriated 
him, and I doubt if he would 
have been mollified by his 
acceptance today by the literary 
establishment. Contemporaries 
who were lionized during his 
lifetime have been relegated to 
the dustier library shelves. 

Of all our serious twentieth 
century novelists Conrad and 
Lawrence have suffered least 
from the usual posthumous 
slump. He was an existentialist 
before anyone had recognized 
that species. Bertrand Russell 
quickly spotted this during their 
brief, turbulent acquaintance. 
‘When he realized that other 
people existed he hated them’, 
said Russell perceptively. ‘But 
most of the time he lived in a 
solitary world of his own 





D. H. Lawrence, 1885-1930 


imaginings, peopled by phan- 
toms as fierce as he wished them 
to be.” I am _ reminded of 
Roquentin’s garden meditation 
in Sartre’s La Nausée. 


The Dark Gods 


“ LACK beetles!’ snarled 

Lawrence when he was 
entertained at Cambridge by 
members of the Bloomsbury 
Group. He meant they were all 
intellect, with no fire in their 
bellies. But he had such a 
devastating effect on Russell— 


no cold, inhuman logical mach- 


ine, surely—that for twenty- 
four hours he contemplated 
committing suicide. He wrote 
afterwards, ‘It was only gradu- 
ally that I came to feel him a 
positive force for evil and that 
he came to have the same feel- 
ing about me.’ 

I don’t share this strong reac- 
tion. Lawrence had a narrow, 
blindingly intense vision which 
fed more on his own inner ex- 
perience than on observation of 
the outer world. He opened up 
territory that had been taboo. 
To that extent he was an explo- 
sive, liberating force. I don’t 
regard him as a humanist simply 
because he rejected Christianity. 
He invoked the dark, nameless 
gods of unreason which could 
take us over the abyss—and 
nearly did under Hitler. 

HeEctoR HAWTON 
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FREEDOM FROM HUNGER 


by PETER RAMSAY 


Humanists must support the campaign launched by the FAO 
to feed the hungry millions in underdeveloped countries 


[= Freedom from Hunger campaign re- 
cently launched by the Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization received a welcome 
boost when the British Association arranged a 
symposium on this theme at the Cardiff meeting. 
Practically all branches of science had something 
important to say about the gravest problem that 
faces the world today—apart, of course, from 
man’s sheer survival. 

It might be thought that enough has been 
written on this subject, since everyone who reads 
newspapers must know that more than half the 
world is undernourished and that unless drastic 
action is taken matters will get worse. Unfor- 
tunately most newspapers keep the news out of 
the headlines. Some deliberately play it down, 
partly because they fear to bore their readers, 
partly because they do not want to depress them. 
If you are enjoying a good meal, it is unpleasant 
to see starving faces pressed against the window. 
A shrewd restaurant manager calls the police or 
pulls down the blinds. 

It is for humanists to make sure that the blinds 
are not down. Indeed, this is a unique oppor- 
tunity for scientific humanism to demonstrate 
publicly one urgent reason for its existence. There 
were humanists in the pre-scientific age. They 
knew what ought to be done, but they had no 
idea how to do it. When the knowledge began 
to appear there was still no machinery to apply 
it to the relief of suffering and hunger on an 
appreciable scale. 

The world seemed such an unmanageable place 
that humanitarian schemes wore a Utopian air. 
Prophets like H. G. Wells were dismissed as 
dreamers. Tycoons were thankful enough for 
technical devices that stepped up production ; but 
when their profits were threatened the surplus 
was destroyed. 

Prices must not be allowed to fall, so wheat 
and coffee had to be burned, fish dumped back in 
the sea, farmers paid for not growing food, while 
famine killed millions in a less fortunate hemi- 
sphere. 

This was a very short time ago, and it was not 
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only the underdeveloped countries that were 
undernourished. Lord Boyd Orr’s report, Food, 
Health, and Income, contended that in 1935 half 
the population of England and Wales had a 
seriously deficient diet. When the most generous 
allowance is made for ignorance, twenty per cent 
of the population before the War could not have 
afforded an adequate diet. 

The position was not much better in the United 
States, despite its bulging granaries. The rich en- 
joyed the fat of the land, but many families, to 
quote the US Department of Agriculture Year- 
book 1939, ‘tended to lay emphasis on the kinds 
of food that satisfy obvious hunger’. We know 
what that periphrasis means. 

History has made giant strides since then. 
There are still ugly pockets of poverty in this 
country, but the fact remains that in some thirty 
years the average height of a schoolboy at any 
age from five to thirteen has increased by over 
two inches and the average weight by from five 
pounds at five years to eleven pounds at twelve 
years. Health has also vastly improved and many 
of the old killer diseases have been wiped out. 

This is not solely due to greater knowledge; 
the point is that the knowledge is applied. It is 
not merely available to a lucky section of the 
community; it is organized and acted upon for 
the general benefit. Ignorance has been overcome 
by social services; and people also have more 
money to spend on good food. 

What is this but humanism in action? It is a 
practical translation of the humanist slogan — 
Science for human welfare. Science itself is 
neutral. It gives us the power to save life or 
destroy it. Humanism is the conscience of science. 
It supplies the vision and the direction without 
which unlimited power would be in the hands 
of a blind giant. 

In the past religion gave a society its conscience. 
The price it exacted was submission to an 
authority and belief in creeds which today have 
become increasingly unacceptable. Those of us 
who are unable to pay this price can acknowledge 
that religion —in the traditional sense — played 
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a valuable historic role. We feel, however, that 
the necessity no longer exists. The other-worldli- 
A ness of the traditional religions diverts attention 
from the job in hand. 

» The task is to extend the improvement in health 
and food which the privileged nations now enjoy 
to the rest of the world. Enlightened Churchmen 
would not quarrel with this. As the Bishop of 
Llandaff told the British Association, it is morally 
wrong that we should enjoy a high standard of 
living at the expense of the less fortunate. Indeed, 
a Committee of German bishops is providing 
funds for a project to combat protein malnutrition 
in Africa as part of the FAO campaign. 

Let us give credit where it is due. But when 
we look at the countries which suffer most from 
malnutrition we find that the religious establish- 
ment in those countries is strangely unconcerned. 
In most of Africa, Asia, and Latin America the 
religion impulse is not spent on improving the 
conditions of life on this earth. Its aim by defini- 
tion is elsewhere. 

One does not need to travel so far afield to see 
abysmal poverty and malnutrition coupled with 
apathy and an ignorance which the ecclesiastical 
authorities obviously do not want to disturb. 
The conditions in South Italy, parts of Spain and 
Sicily are only too well known. 

Some people who join the humanist movement 
seem to think it is in search of a purpose. They 
should read some recent history. The faith that 




















The sands of the Sahara are creeping towards a field 








of barley which will become desert {Photo: 


UN] 


the use of scientific knowledge can improve the 
conditions of life out of all recognition has not 
only inspired individual humanists, such as Lord 
Boyd-Orr, but brought into being the machinery 
without which this would be an empty aspiration. 

The instruments we now have are the agencies 
of the United Nations —-WHO and FAO. They 
look feeble, admittedly, compared with the appal- 
ling magnitude of the task, but it is something 
that a start has been made at all. We can hardly 
expect the means of global planning to arrive 
fully fledged and work magic. 

The missionaries of science are now going out 
all over the world as missionaries of religion once 
went, the latter to save souls, the former to save 
bodies. A six year desert locust control programme 
has just started with the co-operation of twenty 
governments. FAO experts are engaged in a nine 
nation project to improve the yield of rice ; others 
are working on wheat, fish, cattle, not only in 
research, but in trying to break down the con- 
servatism of the peasant and introduce better 
techniques and methods to destroy pests. 

It was pointed out at the British Association 
meeting that we need not be too impatient in 
waiting for grandiose schemes to materialize. A 
few simple changes, like a plough designed to 
drive a deeper furrow, even though it is still made 
of wood, would meet with less resistance and give 
quick results. 

In the meantime, feeding programmes must go 
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UN Agencies are teaching nutrition to enable children 


like these young Tunisians to enjoy a balanced diet 
[Photo: UN] 


ahead. The United Nations Children’s Emergency 
Fund distributes dried skim milk and other foods 
through schools and social centres where protein 
malnutrition is severe. In Africa, for example, 
thirty per cent of children fail to reach the age 
of five. Custom and taboo are partly responsible. 
Among some tribes where milk is plentiful it is 
not drunk, 

Why this sudden concern for the welfare of 
people so remote from us? It is a remarkable 
phenomenon. Until recently no one seemed to 
care. If a new religion had sprung up preaching 
a humanitarian crusade it would be more easily 
understandable. Nothing of the sort has happened. 
Religion does not seem to be the mainspring of 
this fight against world hunger and disease. The 
shrinking globe has made us more conscious of 
the essential unity of mankind. Such good news 
never hits the headlines and is not noticed amid 
the drama of high politics. 

Anti-humanists charge us with materialism, but 
it is not much use talking to a starving man 
about spiritual values. There is nothing very 
spiritual about cornering the market or doling 
charity in return for political advantages. As 
Sartre once said, ‘To give is to enslave’. 

This does not mean that humanists are guilty 
of the fallacy of ‘scientism’, which means that 
science can solve every problem. Without good- 
will and compassion it can do very little to solve 
the crisis which confronts us. 

There are two classes of problems. How to 
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increase productivity and reduce waste is like a 
puzzle which ingenuity can solve on paper. We 
know that tractors are more efficient than oxen, 
that buffaloes can be vaccinated against rinder- 
plast, that fish flour and groundnut flour are neg- 
lected sources of protein. We have discovered 
the importance of vitamins, and so on. 

But how to organize food production rationally 
and distribute it fairly is a different sort of prob- 
lem. We cannot impose the scientific know-how 
entire except by ruthlessly eliminating opposition. 
Here we come up against moral values, outside 
the purview of science. 

Humanists cannot advocate forcing the scien- 
tifically correct solution — sanitation, hospitals, 
and modern farming—on an unwilling popu- 
lation for the benefit of their grandchildren. 
We have to win their co-operation and not be in 
such a hurry that what we gain on the swings 
is lost on the roundabouts. 

Such problems are raised by birth control. How 
to manufacture a cheap, safe, easy contraceptive 
is a puzzle which is all but solved. But WHO was 
threatened with a walk-out of Catholic members 
if it sponsored family planning clinics in over- 
populated and undernourished countries. When 
science has solved its puzzle the problem of em- 
ploying the knowledge will remain. 

At present the increase in food supplies is beat- 
ing the rise in population, though the latter is 
roughly 100,000 a day. Birth control is unlikely 
to make a serious difference in the forseeable 
future. The world will have to support 4,000 
million by 1980 and 6,000 million by the end of 
the century. 

In theory this can be done — though sooner 
or later a limit must be reached. In the short 
term we have to plan the distribution of food 
and increase production as best we can in places 
where it is most needed. To apply the scientific 
know-how on a really effective scale would cost 
a lot of money, and the big nations prefer to 
spend their money on an arms race. 

Nevertheless, the Freedom from Hunger cam- 
paign is a symptom of an awakened social con- 
science and a step forward in the direction which 
humanists have continually urged. ‘Am I my 
brother’s Keeper?’ is a question to which we 
can now return more than a verbal answer. The 
policy of humanism must be to whip up support 
for the United Nations agencies and expose their 
detractors. 
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‘ EADING maketh a full man’, declared 
Re Bacon in an aphorism that every 
Macaulay’s schoolboy knows. 

No doubt. But too much reading can make a 
man over-full, and the replete mind may be as 
incapable of digesting its contents as an overfed 
stomach. A clogged and constipated mind, how- 
ever, is an unhealthy mind; incapable of creative 
activity, sterile and unproductive. 

In a sedentary existence of sheltered passivity, 
such aS most people are forced by modern con- 
ditions to lead nowadays, to take refuge in books 
seems sensible. The land of literature is Samar- 
kand to many people; Keats’s realms of gold; 
Poe’s respite and nepenthe from the daily routine- 
} prison of use-and-wont of humdrum actuality. 
What wonder that they sit and read and read 
)as lesser minds sit and watch and watch the 
ubiquitous ‘ telly ’? 

To adapt Wordsworth, in reading and staring 
we ‘lay waste our powers ’— just as much as by 
‘getting and spending ’. 

Indeed, most of the reading that ordinary people 








indulge in today is no other than a mental drug- 
addiction. If reading can be a beneficial virtue — 
which no one doubts — it may also be a vice. 

What is the effect in the long term? Can it be 
anything but deleterious over the years? Soaking 
the mind in ephemeral, hardly-apprehended print, 
as a boozer soaks in beer, cannot fail to damage 
the mind. Reading-without-thinking dulls the 
mental faculties, as you may see by a single ex- 
periment upon yourself. 

On waking in the morning, instantly tackle 
some stiff piece of intellectual work, You will find 
that the refreshed sleep-invigorated mind makes 








excellent progress. Next morning, before attack- 
ing the work, dawdle over a newspaper or 
periodical, or light book, for a half-hour or so. 
When you fling this aside and start on the real 
work, you may be surprised to find how sluggish 
and blunted the mind is—especially at the 
beginning. 

If you teach a child to read, it is wicked indeed 





READING AS DRUG-ADDICTION 
by C. G. L. DU CANN 


Modern mass production encourages indiscriminate 
reading to be used as a substitute for thought 


not to teach him what to read, and, still more 
important, what to avoid reading. Obscene litera- 
ture is not the only literary poison: so-called 
innocuous literature is often more poisonous, and 
so are lying advertisements. Children ought to 
have lessons in ‘ What to Refrain from Reading ’, 
and how to choose worth-while reading for 
themselves. 

A buoyant lie current in our Mammon-ridden 
civilization is that printed trash does youth little, 
if any, harm. But every worthless book or news- 
paper which is read prevents the reading of a 
better. Waste of time in reading rubbish is waste 
of life, and life is limited. Again, the idea that 
desultory omnivorous reading will result in the 
young finding their own way to judicious selective 
reading is not always true. 


Balfour Ignored the Press 

It was the late Lord Balfour, that philosophic 
statesman, who checked my youthful omnivorous, 
unselective reading. 

During the libel action brought by Winston 
Churchill against Lord Alfred Douglas (whom I 
later knew) Balfour was being cross-examined by 
Cecil Hayes, counsel for Lord Alfred. Hayes’s 
point was that Balfour must have had knowledge 
of the Jutland battle result at a certain time. 

Balfour denied it. 

‘But it was then in the newspapers’ retorted 
counsel. 

‘I daresay. But I did not use the newspapers.’ 

“When you were First Lord of the Admiralty 
or Prime Minister, you most certainly would read 
the newspapers? ” 

“I most certainly would not. It has never been 
my practice to read newspapers. If my attention 
was specially called to something for some pur- 
pose, I might perhaps look at that.’ 

‘But when you were in high office surely you 
read some newspapers? ” 

“Indeed no. Rather the contrary.’ 

‘But surely in high office you at least read 
The Times?’ 
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‘Well, The Times is not one of those news- 
papers I abstain from reading. But I did not learn 
the tidings of that battle from any newspaper.’ 

‘Newspapers that I abstain from reading ’— 
that Balfourian phrase made an immediate 
never-to-be-forgotten impression upon one young 
listener. 

Before that remark I had only rejected what 
was (to me) utterly unreadable. In youth I was a 
hopelessly besotted reading-addict, eating up print 
as a racing motor-car eats up _ road-lengths. 
Seduced by style, presentation, and superficial 
attractiveness, caring less for the substance than 
for the drug’s pleasant soporific effect, I was 
really a De Quincey’s opium-eater. Of course I 
enjoyed my folly. But, self-beguiled and lapped in 
easy forgetfulness of what I read, I had little or 
no profit of it. I was, as people say, ‘ killing time’ 
— that is, my own life. 

My undisciplined, untrained mind, impatient 
and pleasure-seeking, living upon the delightful 
(but dangerous) doctrine of ‘Read only what 
interests and attracts ’, damaged itself in the pro- 
cess. The true business of a mind is to be pregnant 
and productive, not, in Pope’s phrase, ‘ For ever 
reading, never to be read’. An active mind, too, 
should be able to seize hold of any printed 
matter in quantity, however unattractive, and be 
able to master, retain and reproduce its essential 
substance. For many years I had made my mind 
incapable either of ingeminating its own ideas or 
mastering rapidly and completely those in un- 
attractive written matter. 

There is all the difference in the world between 
one kind of reading and another: between mere 
titillative reading-without-thought (reading-to-for- 
get-instantly) and that true reading which is 
reading-to-the-purpose or reading-with-thinking. 
The first type is like hearing without heeding, as 
workers with an unheard, or half-heard, working 
radio commonly do. Schopenhauer said that read- 
ing was thinking with another man’s head instead 
of your own. But true reading can be the use of 
both heads; and let us not to the marriage of 
true minds admit impediments, to borrow Shakes- 
peare’s phrase. 

Soaked and saturated in newspaper pulp, the 
average unselective reader is vulnerable to 
‘conditioning’ indeed. As to selective readers — 
the choice and master-spirits of the reading world 
—even they may be disposed to still stricter 
rationing if they reflect upon the curt and mordant 
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saying of that fine French epigrammatist Cham- 
fort: ‘ All books corrupt ; and the best do nearly 
as much harm as the worst.’ 

There is more truth in that saying than appears 
at first sight. More, too, than most readers will 
willingly admit. (It would make a fine warning 
to be stone-engraved above the door of all Public 
Libraries as a corrective to bibliolatry. It might 
induce book-borrowers to listen to Sir A. P. 
Herbert’s scheme for paying the author). 

Instances of notable books corrupting multi- 
tudes are not lacking in human life. The Old 
Testament corrupted Puritan England: one sen- 
tence, ‘Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live’, 
corrupted English justice for hundreds of years, 
and caused the legal murder of a host of harmless 
old women. 


Drugged by Print 

Against Chamfort may be set the claim that no 
literary product, however poor, is so utterly inept 
that a discerning reader cannot extract or distil 
something of value out of it. So be it. But is it 
worth the effort? You may find a diamond in the 
gutter. But also you might search all the gutters 
in London all your life and find nothing but life’s 
labour lost. 

It must be conceded that minds of great 
strength and toughness can digest vast masses of 
material dredged from multitudinous books, and 
form this chaos into a unity nutritive to itself and 
perhaps to others. But weaker minds, choked and 
confused by over-much reading, are deprived of 
all elasticity and flexibility and become stupified. 
Many an erudite scholar, print-drugged, is inferior 
in judgment, tact, and sense to the illiterate, who 
has gained all that the former has not, by experi- 
ence of things and intercourse with his fellows. 

Like St James’s ‘ faith without works ’, reading- 
without-thinking is dead. It is a vice to be checked 
in oneself and in others, especially today when 
journalistic confections in books and periodicals 
are prepared with a fine art and alluring artful- 
ness. We should ration our reading and read to 
the purpose. 

Indeed, the advice given by Disraeli’s ‘ mysteri- 
ous stranger ’ to Contarini Fleming, ‘ Read more: 
ponder less’, is dubious advice at best. It should 
be reversed, for in a world of print we need to 
ponder more and read much less, especially of 
such reading as leaves in the mind nothing of 
itself or valueless dregs, lees, and sediment. 
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E have come to realize, somewhat late 

VW in the day, that technical education has 

an indispensable role in the “agreement 

to differ ° competition between the West and com- 
munism. The progress made since the end of the 
War has been encouraging. In the years 1946 to 
1957 the number of students attending part-time 
day courses increased from 200,000 to over 


: 450,000, and those attending full-time and sand- 


wich courses from 50,000 to 80,000. The prestige 
) of the technical college has also risen dramatically 
in the last decade. The small number of colleges 
doing work of university level should soon become 
full technical universities on the Continental 
model. 

The expansion of technical education has not 
been thought of simply in terms of a greater 
production of technical personnel. It was felt that 
what was wanted was not only greater numbers 
be people with greater technical know-how, but 

also ‘better citizens’. There was a vital non- 
technical element in technical education. 





Government Encouragement 

Until the last few years technical education in 
this country has been exclusively vocational. Little 
attempt was made to provide opportunities within 
the technical college for a broad liberal education. 
This danger was recognized very shortly after the 
end of the War, and in 1956 the National Council 
responsible for the regulations governing the new 
advanced award of the Diploma in Technology 
laid down that advanced students would have 
to devote a proportion of their time to liberal 
studies. 

A year later the Ministry of Education issued 
a circular in which official encouragement was 
given to the appointment of specialist liberal 
studies staff. Since 1957 a great deal of discussion 
has taken place in the field of what should be the 
content of these liberal studies, and how schemes 
can be implemented. Specialist non-technical staff 
have been appointed, and the majority of the 
larger colleges have special departments whose 











Liberal Studies for Technicians 
by PETER WALES 


A humanist describes his attempt to broaden 
the outlook in a modern technical college 


task is to ensure that students do not receive a 
one-sided education. Particularly intense discussion 
was stimulated by Sir Charles Snow’s Rede 
Lecture of 1959, later published as The Two 
Cultures and the Scientific Revolution, which 
emphasized ihe lack of sympathy between the 
science specialist and the non-scientist. 


Problems of an Organizer 

In 1959 I was appointed the head of a general 
studies department, in a relatively large area 
technical college, with a prime responsibility for 
the liberal programme throughout the college. 

In setting about my work I soon realized that 
there were a numbez of very great basic problems 
which educationists in this field would quickly 
meet. Firstly, there was the task of formulating a 
basic philosophy which would provide a general 
picture of the human situation and define funda- 
mental values, in terms of which the liberal aspect 
of a college’s work would be evaluated. 

Secondly, there was the problem of staffing. 
Academic qualifications alone are not enough 
when dealing with students who spend the major 
part of the week actually working in industry, 
and who feel themselves to be not only students 
but also productive members of society. Im- 
pressive qualities of character, a sense of purpose 
and extensive experience outside education, are 
what are wanted — and these, in combination, are 
in short supply. 

Finally, there was the problem of time. As 
scientific and technical data expands so rapidly 
resistance is bound to be met to the introduction 
of activities which do not appear to have an im- 
mediate vocational utility. How to fit things into 
an already overcrowded timetable is the most 
tricky of a very large number of practical 
problems. 

The first task of the liberal studies organizer is, 
however, the formulation of his own philosophy 
of purpose. This he must do for himself; we do 
not live in a totalitarian society where such matters 
are dictated from above. In defining his funda- 
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mental criteria, the humanist educator is en- 
couraged to find that in technical education he is 
dealing mainly with students with some experience 
of life outside the home and college, and also that 
he is working in a genuine ‘ open society ’ where 
there is no attempt to impose an authoritarian 
pattern of belief but where free discussion can 
thrive. 

An attempt to express my own picture would 
run something as follows. Man insists upon defin- 
ing himself as a special category of animal. His 
supremacy over other mammals is now complete 
and his supremacy over all other forms of life, 
including the great killer microbes, is well ad- 
vanced. This supremacy rests upon a number of 
special qualities. 

There is the power of reason — the ability to 
discern causal relationships. Then there is the 
unique mechanism of the human hand. This allows 
the discoveries of reason to be applied as tools 
(‘capital’) to easing our situation. Next we must 
include the development of our subtle oral means 
of communication — speech — and, stemming 
from this, the invention of writing. Fourthly, I 
would place a high degree of courage and physical 
resilience, followed by cooperativeness, organizing 
ability, and thoughtfulness for others. 


The Human Adventure 

As homo sapiens became more efficient in the 
struggle for survival and gained time for other 
pursuits besides the economic the capacity for 
rational thought was utilized on behalf of man’s 
insatiable inquisitiveness. He adventured in the 
realm of ideas and attempted to give meaning to 
his place in time and the universe. A picture of his 
world has not been constructed out of science and 
philosophy alone, but also out of imagination in 
the arts. 

Human history may be seen as a continuous 
struggic between social and unselfish sentiments, 
and selfishness and violence. This struggle — the 
ethical problem of all ages —is not only a prob- 
lem for individuals in their social relations but the 
crucial one in political organization and inter- 
national relations. Man’s social nature is, in 
part, derived from the need for cooperation with 
others to satisfy wants and a sensible realization 
of the value of reciprocity. In most human beings, 
however, there is in varying degrees a genuine 
urge to help others without ulterior motive. Man’s 
duty, then, is a joint one both to himself, and his 
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potentialities for continual improvement and 
greater happiness, and also to his fellow men and 


the rights of others to live and achieve happiness | 


and a full life. 


Aims of Technical Education 

From this picture —a frankly humanist stand- 
point — I would deduce the aims of technical 
education to be: 

(1) The provision of special facilities for scien- 
tific and technical training with the object of 
achieving economic progress and _ increasing 
mastery over Nature. In addition, there are the 
foliowing aims for which the liberal studies man 
will be responsible. 

(2) Appreciation of the nature of science and 
technology, and their connection with economic 
advance. 

(3) The achievement of a confident ability to 
express ideas clearly, in speech and writing. 

(4) Some appreciation of the development and 
organization of human society, and some discus- 
sion of the ‘good society’ and the individual’s 
part in enlarging it. 

(5) Opportunities for enjoying some of man’s 
achievements in the arts. 

(6) Opportunities for those who wish to enjoy 
physical recreation. 

(7) Some training in what I would call ‘ general 
know-how ’. In other words, some attempt to meet 
the great range of questioning from young people 
regarding immediate issues of life —i.e. careers, 
how people set about buying a house, how does 
one get a passport, is a banking account useful, 
etc. 


The Whole Man 

The liberal studies organizer will be in a chaotic 
position unless some time is spent in formulating 
ends and giving all work done some integrated 
sense of direction. In tackling his work he will 
require a theoretical base to which he can finally 
turn for justification, and the above seemed a 
workable base to which I could always finally 
refer when justifying policy. 

Technical education offers exciting opportunities 
for the production of citizens who are not only 
confident in their ability to earn a living but who 
are also persons aspiring to the status of whole 
men. The legendary heroes in this work are the 
Leonardos, Diderots, Goethes, and Bertrand Rus- 
sells of mankind’s story. 
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WILHELM REICH DEFENDED 


by PAUL EDWARDS 


Recent criticisms of Reich in The Humanist evoked this 
sharp rejoinder by a distinguished American philosopher 


S an admirer, though not 

a follower, of the late Dr 

Wilhelm Reich, I wish to 
protest some inaccurate and 
extremely misleading remarks 
about him by Hector Hawton in 
The Humanist (August). It is 
true that during the last years 
of his life he made some wild 
claims about such matters as 
the origin of spiral nebule. At 
the same time it is the con- 
sidered opinion of many sober 
judges that Reich was a very 
great man who made discov- 
eries of profound significance. 
The following brief remarks are 
written in the hope of giving a 
more balanced picture of 
Reich’s stature. 

It was stated that Reich ‘gave 
up orthodox psychiatry’ when 
he began to publish his orgone 
theories. This is quite untrue. 
Reich broke with the official 
psychoanalytic organizations 
long before then. The main 
reasons for the break were his 
dissatisfaction with traditional 
psychoanalytic therapy and his 
studies of the physiological basis 
of neurotic disturbances. This 
aspect of Reich’s work is evi- 
dently unknown to Mr Hawton 
and seems to be almost totally 
unknown in England. It is never 
mentioned by the irresponsible 
writers who take such delight in 
discrediting Reich. Yet it is pre- 
cisely this part of Reich’s work 
Which is widely regarded, by 
those familiar with it, as a 
momentous contribution to 


psychiatry. 
To cut a long story short, 
Reich’s work  on__ neurotic 


character attitudes (which was 
generally admired by orthodox 
psychiatrists) led him to investi- 
gate the ways in which these 
attitudes were anchored in 
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muscular tensions and other 
chronic rigidities of the body. 
All over the bodies of his 


|patients Reich found such rigid- 


ities—in the eyes, around the 
mouth, in the chin, in the fore- 
head, in the shoulders, in the 
chest, in the thighs, in the pelvis, 
and also in the genital area. 

The abdomens of most 
patients were stiff, and their 
pelves retracted and immobile. 
The respiration of all of them 
was disturbed, by contrast with 
the natural respiration of genit- 
ally healthy people. Prior to his 
investigation of these bodily 
rigidities, Reich had spoken of 
the ‘character armour’ when re- 
ferring to the chronic attitude of 
the patient which prevents him 
from direct and healthy expres- 
sion of his emotions. Reich now 
referred to the muscular rigid- 
ities as the ‘muscular armour’ 
and he concluded that the char- 
acter armour was simply the 
psychological aspect of this 
chronic state of the musculature. 

It would lead too far to 
describe the details of the tech- 
nique which Reich developed to 
dissolve the muscle tensions and 
to release the repressed emotions 
—crying, rage, and also love— 
‘bound’ by them. It is not easy 
to convey to a reader the excit- 
ing nature of this remarkable 
technique short of presenting 
detailed accounts of case_his- 
tories. But it may perhaps be 
sufficient here to point out that 
a large number of psychiatrists, 
who hold varying views about 
the soundness of Reich’s orgone 
theory, have been practising this 
technique since the early 1940s 
and that they are unanimous in 
their praise of it. 

There are thousands of 
patients, many of whom had 
been treated previously by other 
methods, who can testify to the 
powerful effects of this new 
therapy. I remember listening to 
a lecture by A. S. Neill, who 
told about his treatment by 
orthodox methods and his sub- 
sequent treatment at Reich’s 


hands. In one session with 
Reich, Neill said, more dammed- 
up emotions were released than 
in years of traditional analysis. 

I may mention in passing tnat, 
as a professional philosopher, I 
have received a great deal of 
enlightenment from _ Reich’s 
work concerning the so-called 
body-mind problem—in fact, far 
more enlightenment than from 
any philosophers. 

The hostility to Reich has 
very largely come from the de- 
votees of more orthodox forms 
of treatment. And this is not 
surprising. For if Reich is right 
in what he maintains about the 
physiological anchoring of neu- 
rosis, it follows that merely 
verbal techniques can never 
achieve much. ‘Re-education’, 
‘the gaining of insights-—none 
of these can change the basic 
structure of the neurotic patient. 

Granting that Reich made 
some fantastic claims which it 
is difficult to take seriously, I 
cannot believe that all of the 
orgone theory is pure illusion. 
In fairness to Reich it should 
be pointed out that his journals, 
before they were banned, con- 
tained articles by reputable 
physicists and biologists who 
claim to have confirmed certain 
of his experiments. In July 1953 
Reich, on the basis of his orgone 
principles, was reported to have 
made rain for certain farmers 
in Maine (see a detailed report 
in the Bangor Daily News, July 
24, 1953). These farmers were 
apparently so well satisfied that 
they contributed $1000 to 
Reich’s research. 

I could mention many other 
interesting observations which 
indicate that there is in all like- 
lihood something to this theory 
—how much I would not ven- 
ture to guess. Perhaps there is 
nothing to it, but it surely should 
not be dismissed without a hear- 
ing. To condemn the entire 
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corpus of a man’s work by 
heaping ridicule on_ certain 
fanciful assertions for which he 
is responsible is hardly in the 
best interest of science. 

wir Hawton — stated _ that 
Reich’s books ‘have been con- 
demned as obscene’. This is not 
true. The facts of the matter are 
as follows: In February 1954 
the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion obtained an_ injunction, 
ordering the destruction of all 
orgone accumulators as well as 
the destruction or impounding 
of all of Reich’s publications. 
Of these a large number were 
burned on two separate occa- 
sions—in 1956 and again as 
recently as March 17, 1960. The 
rest have been forcibly with- 
drawn from circulation. 

All this was done on the 


ground that these publications 
constituted ‘labelling’ of the 
orgone accumulator. Among the 
books thus proscribed were 
Character Analysis, The Func- 
tion of the Orgasm, The Sexual 
Revolution, The Mass Psy- 
chology of Fascism, and others, 
none of which so much as men- 
tion the orgone accumulator. 
This monstrous injunction is 
still in force and the Food and 
Drug Administration has refused 
to rescind it in spite of the 
determined opposition of the 
American Civil Liberties Union 
and several eminent scholars. 
Reich refused to abide by the 
injunction. For this he was tried 
and sentenced to a term of two 
years in a Federal penitentiary. 
At the age of sixty, and suffering 
from a heart ailment, he began 


to serve his term. He died six 
months later. Reich had already 
been persecuted in connection 
with his theories about sex in 
Austria, Germany, Denmark, 
and Norway. But, as in some 
other recent cases, the US can 
claim credit for the most vicious 
and inhuman persecution. 

It is consoling to know that 
the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion and the assorted enemies of 
Reich can no more succeed in 
killing ideas than. the Nazis or 
the Communists. Moves are 
under way to republish Reich’s 
works in the United States and 
I have no doubt that whatever 
truth is contained in them will 
eventually be salvaged. I fear 
that notes such as that in the 
August issue merely serve to 
obstruct efforts towards this end. 





THE FUTURE OF HUMANISM 


by DAVID G. JENKINS 
An important book for humanists is here discussed 


HIS is a subject whose importance, I feel, 

| cannot be over-emphasized; only by re- 

peated thinking aloud are we likely to 

make scientific humanism a description of some- 

thing both vital and highly significant to the 
future of mankind. 

The thing which has struck me most about 
progressive thinkers and writers generally at the 
present time has been their almost universal em- 
phasis on the need for an appreciation, on the 
widest possible basis, of diverse factors in the 
human situation ; in this age of specialization, to 
get outside one’s narrow limits and limitations. 

Having done this, they then agree on the need 
for formulating a synthesis which takes account 
of as many as possible of such factors. 

I believe that hope for the world exists only 
to the extent to which at first individuals, then 
groups of increasing size, realize and comprehend 
this diversity and its significance first for them- 
selves, then for the groups, and allow this know- 
ledge to alter their lives. 

One really needs to do no more than note the 
clash of Marxist ideology, on the one hand, with 
canitalist/democrat belief and practice on the 
other to realize that the latter, with its emphasis 
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on money as a standard, is as basically unsatis- 
factory a system as the former, with its denial of 
full human freedom and spiritual expression. (I 
use ‘ spiritual’ in the sense of the artistic spirit; 
no better example of what I mean offers itself 
than the author of Dr Zhivago.) 

The example of the artist is a useful one, as it 
pinpoints the anomalous and artificial nature of 
our present-day values. 

Not so long ago, a painting by Cézanne changed 
hands for around one hundred thousand pounds. 
I am sure that were Cézanne alive today he, who 
in his life was miserably rewarded for his vision 
and genius, would consider that this was an in- 
flated price to pay for any distribution of oil-paint 
on a piece of canvas. 

We surely have here a case of inflated, unreal 
value. If the world is to survive, we must, in my 
view, get back to the measurement of value in 
human terms; not, however, as Marx did, in 
terms of simple human labour, for this led to the 
anomaly that glorifies manual work for its own 
sake, even above creative work. 

Our value-standard should be the satisfaction 
of as many as we are able of those physical and 
mental needs which are known to be essential for 
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happiness. As a starting-point of humanist belief, 
J suggest that this could only with difficulty be 
improved. It would avoid the charges both of 
utilitarianism and Utopianism, though admittedly 
it is idealistic. But I believe that one’s outlook, to 
ensure happiness, must be idealistic. Materialism, 
I am convinced, leads inevitably to self-destruc- 
tion, through the death of all save the common, 
conglomerate, ordinary self. 

However, the question at this point is — what 
next? It is very well to preach the wide view, and 
the need for synthesis, but what are the physical 
and mental needs which are essential for hap- 
piness? 

Fortunately we are not entirely without know- 
ledge here. Certain physical needs we know are 
essential food, drink, clothing, shelter. The 
satisfaction of other bodily requirements such as 
sexual desires, while of small consequence to a 
few, also is necessary for the majority. In defining 
that happiness which is expressed as peace of 
mind, considerable help can be found in a book 
published three years ago, entitled Towards a 
Measure of Man, by an educational psychologist, 
Dr Paul Halmos, of the University of North 
Staffordshire. He looks at this problem of human 
happiness and decides that the definition of what 
is normal in this (mental) aspect cannot be 
stated. 

Though a ‘statistical norm’ can be found for 
any one society, the mere description of an 
average behaviour pattern can vary between wide 
extremes, so that what may be normal in one 
society may not be normal in another. 

However, Dr Halmos tackled the difficulty with 
logic and ingenuity; instead of attempting the 
impossible (definition of the normal), he looked 
at accounts of the abnormal. He found marked 
agreement among psychologists in many different 
cultures on what was undoubted abnormality in 
human behaviour. 

Working from this, he was able to narrow the 
limits of acceptable or justifiable abnormality, so 
that anything outside these limits could be agreed 
to be of value neither to the individual nor to 
society. 

He argued that the basis of human psychology 
is the fundamental biological duality of opposing 
forces of growth and cohesion. These two great 
drives reveal themselves as the origin of the basic 
human tendencies toward individuality and isola- 
tion, on the one hand, and toward sociability and 


cooperation on the other. They correspond to 
Jung’s introvert and extrovert personality types. 

Dr Halmos sees these forces as being in a state 
of dynamic balance — i.e. one is always slightly 
ahead of the other, in a state of active conflict or 
dynamic tension. Mental conflict in the individual 
results from the development of excessive dis- 
balance of these two primary forces. A society 
can be judged by the extent to which disbalance 
occurs in it; the greater the proportion and/or 
intensity of disbalance, the less satistfactory it is. 

At the same time, primary factors of dis- 
balance in a society may be examined with the 
analytical view that the first five years of a child’s 
life are vital in their influence on later character / 
personality structure. Therefore he concludes that 
a society which, directly or indirectly, encourages 
mothers with children under five years to take 
full-time work may be classified as a below- 
optimum society, judged by these fundamental 
standards. 


Dr Halmos goes on to refute the theory that 
mental abnormality, or neurosis, is an essential 
factor for greatness in the artist, the politician, or 
the scientist; but of more interest to us is the 
new standard he gives us for assessing the value 
of a society. : 

Just as the ultimate value of an individual is 
determined by the degree to which he achieves 
the fullest of self-realization, so a society may be 
judged by the proportion of its members who are 
thus ‘ integrated ’, not only as individuals, but also 
as fellow members of the group/society. Further, 
he suggests that society has the duty (and sociolo- 
gists the role of advisers) of making this process 
of self-integration as painless as may be. Having 
now the knowledge, we cannot afford not to use it. 

In my view the ideas and arguments that 
Dr Halmos puts forward in this book provide the 
key to the future of human development. It sug- 
gests a completely new approach to the human 
situation. It embraces the whole of life; it gives 
a positive aim for scientists and humanists and 
unites them through the science/philosophy of 
psychology. The latter, by having to consider 
both the rational and the irrational in human 
behaviour, at last suggests how the two outlooks, 
so long apparently opposed, may now be recon- 
ciled. 

I believe this to be the foundation on which a 
living, powerfully creative humanism with a pur- 
pose of unequalled magnitude could be built. 
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CRITICS OF DARWINISM 


by W. E. SWINTON 


A new book on Samuel Butler recalls criticisms of 
Darwin's theory that have not been wholly silenced 


OUR Hibbert Lectures 
3 given last year by a Pro- 

fessor of English Literature 
in Cambridge University and a 
well-known historian of ideas 
have now been issued in book 
form (Darwin and Butler: Two 
Versions of Evolution, by Basil 
Willey ; Chatto & Windus, 16s). 
It is, by choice and admission, 
a contribution to the centenary 
of the Origin of Species, and the 
lectures deal with Darwin’s the- 
ory, its scientific and religious 
consequences, and also with 
Samuel Butler’s criticisms of 
Darwin and Butler’s attempts to 
rehabilitate earlier writers, 
especially Erasmus Darwin and 
Lamarck. 

It is not really surprising that 
so excellent a contribution, 
considered scientifically or his- 
torically, should come from a 
Professor of English Literature. 
The Origin of Species was de- 
signed to be read by ordinary 
persons and has often been 
classed as a piece of literature, 
so scientific eminence is not a 
necessary preliminary to _ its 
criticism or understanding.- Else- 
where, one of the most attractive 
books on an evolutionary world 
and man’s place therein is The 
Human Situation, by Macneile 
Dixon, former Professor of 
English Literature in Glasgow. 

It might, of course, he held 
that all that could be said of 
Darwin has been related, yet 
recent work has stressed how 
much Darwin himself refrained 
from communicating. It may be 
worth while considering this 
rather than embarking on a de- 
tailed commentary or criticism 
of Professor Willey’s book. He 
deals with Butler, who first, I 
believe, saw some of the imper- 
fections and omissions which 
C. D. Darlington has recently 
dealt with in Darwin’s Place in 
History. 
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Samuel Butler, 1835-1902 


Charles Darwin did not dis- 
cover evolution or invent the 
term (the latter was done by 
Charles Bonnet): nor did he 
first use the term Natural Selec- 
tion, for Darwin himself gives 
the credit for that to W. C. 
Wells and Patrick Mathew. I 
have myself pointed out else- 
where that Darwin did not even 
invent the title Origin of Species, 
for he attended a course with 
that title while a student in 
Edinburgh. 

His decision to publish the 
Origin of Species was precipi- 
tated by an essay he received 
from Alfred Russel Wallace in 
1858, which jointly with an 
essay of his own was given to 
the world on July 1, 1858. 

Darwin has always claimed 
that his theory (called ‘my 
theory’ forty-five times in the 
first edition of the Origin, but 
later changed to ‘the theory’ in 
forty-four of these places in the 
sixth edition) originated during 
his observations in the course of 
the voyage of the Beagle and 
that it owed nothing to pre- 


vious writers. He confessed to 
working on Baconian principles, 
collecting avidly everything he 
could. Much of it inevitably 
came from the works of others, 
and since, presumably, they 
worked on other theories no 
acknowledgment to them or to 
their purposes was necessary. 

Darwin’s Baconian work led 
to a mass of material which, 
under constant mental sifting 
and reorganization, was at last 
triggered off on reading Mal- 
thus’s Essay on Population (duly 
acknowledged) into the basis of 
a theory. 

It has frequently been pointed 
out that Erasmus Darwin, 
Charles’ grandfather, had enun- 
ciated theories of evolution of 
a different kind, but in their 
general tenets closely akin to 
those published, slightly late, by 
Lamarck. This is neither the 
place nor the time to rediscuss 
the respective merits of these 
theories or the characters of 
their authors. They have their 
detractors and their supporters 
at the present time. Professor 
Graham Cannon has given lucid 
explanations and reasoned sup- 
port to the main principles of 
Lamarckism and Professor Wil- 
ley discusses his work. As I have 
said before in these pages, much 
of the argument turns on the 
mistranslation by Englishmen of 
the word ‘besoin’ —that the 
wish was read for the need. It 
may, of course, be so, though 
I find it continuously difficult to 
believe that the same mistransla- 
tion would occur to the French 
scientists. 

What does, however, seem 
clear is that Darwin never read 
Lamarck in the original, if he 
read him at all. In the Auto- 
biography Darwin recounts that 
he had been told about Lamarck 
by Dr Grant, while a student 
in Edinburgh. Darwin almost 
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everywhere either ridicules or is 
derogatory about him. 

If this happened to Lamarck, 
little better was done to Eras- 
mus, Charles’ grandfather, whose 
ideas were also held to have 
been of no value to him. Psycho- 
logically it is interesting to see 
that Charles Darwin had much 
more in common with his grand- 
parent than with his father, and 
the same is certainly true of 
Samuel Butler. Butler, whose 
father was a clergyman, early 
rebelled against his parents and 
his religion; he declined to 
study or take holy orders (again 
a likeness with Charles Darwin) 
and was abroad in new Zealand, 
far from parental associations, 
when the Origin of Species was 
published. 


Faith Destroyed 


Years later Butler confessed 
that the Origin completely des- 
troyed his faith in a personal 
god. He became an enthusiastic 
admirer of ‘Mr Darwin’. But 
Butler made, as Professor Willey 
clearly shows, many vacillating 
statements, and the latter sums 
up the situation by saying that, 
though having given up the 
Church, he was on its side 
against scientific pretensions. 
For years to come Butler strug- 
gled with the problems of evolu- 
tion and religion ; committed to 
neither, he agreed with neither 
and fell foul of practitioners in 
both. As this book points out, 
he therefore never became an 
agnostic and never felt that 
Darwinism provided the basis of 
a creed. He wanted, says Pro- 
fessor Willey, religion but not 
the creed ; he wanted Evolution 
but not Darwin. 

Such men, as Willey rightly 
points out, are continually dis- 
appointed with causes and turn 
to satire. 

Certainly Butler is known for 
Erewhon and we may well won- 
der how he comes to the scien- 
tific and literary field other than 
that. It is true that financially 
Erewhon was his only success, 
for he made £69 3s 10d from 
it. But he wrote other books, 
Many on Evolution, and lost 
financially heavily on them. 

Did he gain in reputation or 


satisfaction? The answer must 
be ‘No’. Yet his striving has had 
important results. If Willey re- 
gards him as_ belonging to 
literature, so, too, did Shaw, 
and I am grateful to the author 
for reprinting here, timely and 
in context, part of the preface 
of Back to Methuselah. Shaw, 
friend and idol of so many 
humanists, wrote of Natural 
Selection: ‘If it be no blas- 
phemy, but a truth of science, 
then the stars of heaven, the 
showers and dew, the winter and 
summer, the fire and heat, the 
mountains and hills, may no 
longer be called to exalt the 
Lord with us by praise: their 
work is to modify all things by 
blindly starving and murdering 
everything that is not lucky 
enough to survive in the uni- 
versal struggle for hogswash.’ 

For better, for worse, in most 
scientific communities Natural 
Selection is not a cause, but the 
cause of Evolution. Perhaps only 
the palzontologists, with their 
long line of evidence in mind, 
and innumerable adaptations to 
hosts of recorded changes, some- 
times turn a wistful eye on 
Lamarckism and whisper in 
their beards, ‘Where are all the 
intermediate stages?’ No longer 
can we blame the incompleteness 
of the record, for since Darwin’s 
day phenomenal discoveries 
have been made in paleontology 
and the record of the rocks. 

And, of course, in the sciences 
too. Willey says (pp 84, 85): 
‘And, as I understand, it is still 
the hope of geneticists to find 
and formulate the laws govern- 
ing the origin of gene muta- 
tions.’ Even as he wrote, his 
Cambridge colleague, Sir Alex- 
ander Todd, and his co-workers 
had discovered DNA, the gene 
chemical, 


Butler’s Final Creed 


One of Butler’s aphorisms 
quoted is ‘To love God is to 
have good health, good looks, 
good sense, experience, a kindly 
nature, and a fair balance of 
cash in hand’. Delete the refer- 
ence to kindly nature and the 
sentence might well be part of 
the creed of some American 
Church, where the religion of 


success is preached (and repeated 
one hour later) on Sunday 
mornings. 

‘How witty’, says Willey, ‘and 
courageous of him to say “An 
honest God’s the noblest work 
of Man” and how easy to fit 
such a statement into the apolo- 
getic-scientific-religious scheme 
of, say, a Teilhard de Chardin.’ 
For in an honest God’s creation 
by man surely lies the seed of 
the creation of an honesty- 
loving man! 

Nor should Butler’s experi- 
ments be forgotten. Searching 
for a standard of morals and 
behaviour in a slum Sunday 
school class, he found no differ- 
ence in disposition or conduct 
between the baptised and the 
unbaptised boys. 

One could go on quoting both 
as regards Butler’s writings and 
his evolutionary studies and his 
religious quest. In none, I think, 
was he successful. 

Yet his questionings of Dar- 
win’s memory have prompted 
others to do the same and have 
revealed unknown things in the 
history of Natural Selection, 
especially as related by Dar- 
lington, such as Charles Dar- 
win’s unacknowledged debt to 
Edward Blyth. 

So if one wants to read more 
about Darwinism (with the not- 
able exception of the Darwin- 
Butler controversy, thank good- 
ness) read Professor Willey, and 
C. D. Darlington as already re- 
ferred to. 

And if on Butler’s final creed, 
the kernel of his view of Christi- 
anity—‘faith in an unseen world, 
in doing one’s duty, in speaking 
the truth, in finding the true life 
in others rather than in oneself, 
in the certain hope that he who 
loses his life on these behalfs 
finds more than he has lost. 
What can Agnosticism do 
against such a Christianity as 
this?’ To which Willey replies 
(p 107): ‘Agnosticism can do 
nothing against this kind of 
Christianity because it is not 
Christianity.’ 

Maybe in the end Samuel 
Butler found humanism. Cer- 
tainly many humanists will find 
Samuel Butler in the very agree- 
able lectures printed here. 
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A PRE-CHRISTIAN MESSIAH 


by MARTIN A. LARSON 


The Dead Sea Scrolls and ‘ The Testaments of the Twelve 


Patriarchs’ 


NE of the most fascinating mysteries in 
() the history of religion concerns the docu- 

ment known as The Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs. Unlike others of obviously 
Essene origin, this has always been extant; and 
because of its close similarity to many elements 
in the Synoptics, and especially because of various 
passages which have seemed to be definite descrip- 
tions of the Christian Saviour, the whole composi- 
tion was for a while accepted as divine scripture 
by early Christians. By the third century, however, 
the Catholic Fathers had rejected it as apocryphal 
and it lost its pristine authority. 

Nevertheless, The Testaments continued to 
exercise influence in the eastern Church; and 
MSS. of the work were multiplied in the Greek 
language. In the thirteenth century Robert Gros- 
seteste, Bishop of Lincoln, an early English re- 
former, translated the work from Greek into 
Latin ; and he was well aware that the Greek was 
preceded by a Hebrew (Aramaic) version. In that 
day such critical scholarship as existed assigned 
the actual authorship to the twelve sons of Jacob. 

-In 1871 Roberts and Donaldson published an 
English translation of The Testaments in Vol 
XXII of their Ante-Nicene Christian Library. In 
their introduction to this they stated confidently 
that it was written by a Christian early in the 
second or even in the first century, since it was 
known to Tertullian during the early phases of 
his work and since it makes no reference to the 
revolt of Bar-Cochba. 

However, some fifty years ago, such outstanding 
scholars as R. H. Charles and F. C. Conybeare 
demonstrated that the main body of the work 
was composed by Jews in the second century BC. 
Knowing little concerning the Essenes, these men 
believed the author to have been a Pharisee. But 
they recognized also one set, perhaps two or three 
layers, of interpolated material. Charles dated 
most of these between 70 and 40 Bc; but he was 
convinced that several important passages were 
the work of a first-century Christian. 

Mr G. Beer, writing in the Schaff-Herzog 
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throw new light on Christian origins 


Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, says that 
the groundwork of the book is certainly Jewish, 
and states that the author has been called an 
Essene, an Ebionite, a Nazarene, a Pauline 
Christian, etc. He continues that the interpola- 
tions are certainly Christian and that the Christ- 
ology is Patripassian. That this is a naive conclu- 
sion is indicated by the fact that the Patripassian 
controversy began only at the close of the second 
century ; that Tertullian knew of The Testaments 
before the Monarchian heresy began; and, even 
more decisive, that this Christology did not postu- 
late a Parousia, which is one of the principal 
elements in the concept of the god-man as it 
appears in The Testaments. The Patripassians did 
not believe in any kingdom of the saints on earth; 
they were anti-chiliasts. 

It is indeed no wonder that readers from the 
beginning believed certain passages in The Testa- 
ments to be descriptive of the New Testament 
Jesus. For here we see clearly delineated a divine 
personage, who appeared as if in the flesh, a man 
walking humbly among men. This incarnate being 
was rejected by the wicked priest-ruler of Israel; 
instead of accepting him for what he truly was, the 
Jews, not knowing his dignity, rushed upon him, 
slew him, hung him upon a tree. For this act of 
sacrilege the Jews were punished, decimated, 
scattered among the nations, and trodden under 
foot. God, thus apparent in the flesh, had died 
equally for Jews and Gentiles; he had descended 
into the grave, had risen from death, had 
ascended into heaven, and would shortly return 
to judge all people, both the wicked and the 
righteous. Those who accepted his gospel before 
his return would receive everlasting salvation and 
eternal life in heaven, while all others would be 
consigned to endless torment. In the impending 
last judgment the Jews would be judged by the 
elect from among the Gentiles. Those only would 
be redeemed who embraced this Messiah and his 
salvation through faith and water. 

Such is the message of The Testament inter- 
polations. They reflect definitely the doctrine of 
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the god-man incarnate, the dual manifestation 
of the Messiah, and the proclamation of the 
Parousia: the three metaphysical elements which 
constitute the core of the Gospel Jesus. 

However, even a cursory examination of the 
interpolations soon revealed decisive differences 
from anything that could have been written by 
a Christian concerning the New Testament Christ. 
The Messiah of The Testaments was God himself, 
appearing as a man among men; not the Son of 
Man, or the Son of God, or a prophet given his 
divine mission by the infusion of the Holy Spirit 
at baptism. Furthermore, he was of the tribe of 
Levi and Judah, priest and king, not a descendant 
of David through Joseph; finally, he was slain 
by a wicked priest who was also the temporal 
ruler in Jerusalem, whose priesthood thereupon 
failed and who was taken captive. There is not 
the smallest allusion anywhere to Roman rule in 
Palestine or its role in the execution of the 
Saviour. 

The interpolations declare that during the last 
times Israel would follow two kings, as they did 
between 69 and 63 Bc, when Aristobulus II and 
Hyrcanus II fought so bitterly for the primacy: 
but in the time of Jesus there was no Jewish 
ruler-king at all, and certainly no two of them 
contending for the authority. Perhaps the most 
important fact of all is that the author of The 
Testaments is intimately acquainted with Jewish 
history down to 63 Bc but reveals no knowledge 
whatever of any subsequent event. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge said that the Essenes 
of whom Josephus wrote could have been none 
other than Christians who had been driven under- 
ground by persecution: otherwise, he declared, 
we would have to assume that the Christian 
revelation had been given also to others, not only 
independently of Christ, but in direct opposition 
to him. Yet we know today that not only did the 
Essenes really exist: they were actually far more 
similar to the Christians than any one could have 
surmised a century ago. 

Bit by bit our knowledge concerning this cult 
has been filling out; and doubtless there is much 
more to come. Not only do we have an entire 
corpus of previously unknown literature; it is 
now certain also that such well-known composi- 
tions as The Damascus Document, The Book of 
the Jubilees, and The Book of Enoch were Essene 
scriptures ; and to doubt that The Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs are part and parcel of the 





Delicate fragments of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
being pieced together by an archaeologist 


same is to carry scepticism to absurdity. Indeed, 
many fragments of The Testaments and one fairly 
complete ‘Levi’ have been found in the Dead 
Sea caves. This establishes beyond doubt that 
The Testaments were one of the sacred scriptures 
of the cult. Even if the ‘Levi’ scroll does not 
include the latest interpolations this would not 
invalidate our thesis, for it could easily have been 
a copy of an early version of the work. In the 
meantime we have at our disposal a very effective 
instrument of exegesis, based upon internal evi- 
dence. 

From the unimpeachable evidence of newly 
found Dead Sea scrolls we know that there was 
a Teacher of Righteousness against whom the 
wicked priest took the most drastic action, prob- 
ably including execution. Although this is not 
explicitly stated, it is certainly implied; and in 
view of other historical data is not surprising. In 
The Commentary on the Book of Nahum there 
are specific references to Demetrius Eucerus, 
Alexander Jannaeus, and the crucifixion of thé 
800 Pharisees in 88 Bc. In the Commentary on 
Psalm 37 we are told of the wicked priest who 
put forth his hand against him who was teach- 
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ing the law aright in order to put him to death. 
And in the Commentary on Habakkuk, which 
describes the fall of Jerusalem to Pompey, we 
read a great deal concerning the wicked priest 
who chastised the Teacher of Righteousness ; and 
again of the terrible wrong which this priest-ruler 
did to the Teacher and the men of his party. It 
was because of this sacrilege, we are told re- 
peatedly, that the wicked priest was punished 
fearfully and his deluded people would come into 
judgments of fire because they reviled and in- 
sulted God’s elect. 

In these scrolls it is obvious that the wicked 
priest is Aristobulus II and that the punishment 
over which the Essene author gloats was that 
inflicted upon the Jews and the last Asmoneans 
by Pompey in 63 Bc. 


The Executed Leader 


To summarize: the Essene cult, which had 
reached its maturity as a celibate, communal dis- 
cipline about 105 Bc, came into violent conflict 
with Aristobulus II, who maltreated or executed 
the Essene leader a short time before Pompey 
destroyed the Asmonean dynasty and carried 
away Aristobulus and his family in chains. 
Scarcely anyone now doubts that the ground- 
stratum of The Testaments was composed by an 
Essene shortly after 130 Bc, while John Hyrcanus 
was still held in high esteem by the Order; and 
very few now doubt that most of the interpola- 
tions were added by another Essene just after the 
fall of Jerusalem to Pompey. 

The only question at issue is whether the pas- 
sages describing the incarnate god-man, his death, 
Parousia, and last judgment, were written about 
60 Bc or, instead, by a Christian about Jesus. 
There are, however, two unique passages: one in 
‘Levi’ 4, consisting of a few words in which the 
Saviour is called the Son of God who was cruci- 
fied by the Jews ; and another in ‘ Benjamin’ 11, 
where the text is altered to make this patriarch 
the ancestor of the Saviour; these changes, com- 
prising about a dozen words, are found only in 
a single source and are inharmonious with the 
remainder of the text and with Essene doctrine. 
They should, therefore, be attributed to a 
Christian copyist, who, in his zeal for the cause, 
interpolated two or three distinictively Christian 
phrases by a slip of the pen. 

Just as we know the passages in Josephus about 
Jesus and John the Baptist to be deliberate for- 
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geries, so do these stand out in The Testaments 
as obviously non-Essene elements. But with the 
exception of these few words we should accept 
the whole document as genuinely Essene, and the 
passages describing the slain god-man as additions 
dating from about 60 Bc. 

We believe, therefore, that as soon as their 
teacher was dead, the belief sprang up among the 
Essenes that he was the great Messiah, who had 
appeared briefly as a man among men but who 
was actually God himself, and who had come for 
the purpose of proclaiming the true gospel to 
mankind; that he had been murdered by the 
wicked priest of Jerusalem and his deluded fol- 
lowers; that he had arisen from the grave and 
ascended to heaven; and that he would return 
before long in a grand Parousia to judge the 
wicked and the elect of all nations alike, inaugu- 
rate the kingdom of saints on earth, and establish 
a reign of righteousness and equality that would 
have no end. 

Our thesis is that the last Essene Teacher of 
Righteousness was executed by ‘hanging on a 
tree’ by Aristobulus II about 65 Bc, and that 
thereupon the devotees of this prophet began 
organizing about him that complex of distinctive 
doctrines which appear in the Gospel Jesus and 
which constitute the base of the Christian religion. 

Certainly it is not hard to believe that an 
Essene leader was executed, for we know that 
Alexander Jannaeus in 88 Bc impaled eight 
hundred Pharisees at one time. And it is wholly 
credible that the Essenes should have attributed 
divinity to their martyred Teacher: it is certainly 
far more likely that they, rather than some one 
else, should have developed the doctrine of the 
Parousia. Some one originated it: who ever had 
a greater capacity for so doing than they? 

Let us therefore reproduce and briefly discuss 
a few of the passages which make The Testaments 
a battleground for religious scholarship. The first 
is from ‘ Simeon’ 6, 7: 

. ... the Lord God, the Mighty One of Israel, shall 
appear upon earth as a man... . God hath taken a 
body and eaten with men and saved men. 

And now, my children, obey Levi, and in Judah 
shall ye be redeemed: and be not lifted up against 
these two tribes, for from them shall arise to you the 
salvation of God. For the Lord shall raise up from 
Levi as it were a Priest, and from Judah as it were 
a King, God and man. So shall He save all the 
Gentiles and the race of Israel. 

We are told here that the divine being who 
appeared as a man on earth was the God of 
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Israel ; that he was priest and king, derived from 
both Levi and Judah. No Christian would ever 
have written such words. 

Now let us turn to ‘ Levi’ 10: 


I am clear from all your ungodliness and trans- 
gressions which ye will do in the end of the ages 
against the Saviour of the world .. . And ye will 
deal lawlessly with Israel, so that Jerusalem shall 
not endure your wickedness; but the veil of the 
temple shall be rent, so as not to cover your shame. 
And ye shall be scattered as captives among the 
heathen, and shall be for a reproach and for a curse, 
and for a trampling under foot . . . as is contained 
in the book of Enoch the righteous. 


Essene Universalism 


Every Essene appealed to the authority of 
Enoch, but no Christian would have done so, 


| especially as late as the beginning of the third 


century, at which time The Book of Enoch had 
been lost. The rending of the veil was the notori- 
ous desecration committed by Pompey when he 
entered the holy of holies in the Jewish temple. 
Were this a reference to what happened when 
Titus took Jerusalem, the text would assuredly 
state that the temple was burned and Jerusalem 
razed, as is the case in Luke. 
‘Levi’ 16 continues: 


In perverseness ye will persecute righteous men, 
and hate the godly; the words of the faithful will ye 
abhor and the man who reneweth the law in the 
power of the Most High will ye call a deceiver; and 
at last, as ye suppose, ye will slay Him, not knowing 
his resurrection, wickedly taking upon your own heads 
the innocent blood. Because of Him shall your holy 
places be desolate . . . until He shall again look upon 
you and in pity shall take you to Himself through 
faith and water. 


Even such scholars as Charles and Conybeare, 
who knew very little about the Essenes, believed 
that this must be a Christian interpolation; but 
assuming that the Essene Teacher was executed 
by Aristobulus, there is not the slightest reason 
to doubt that this, like the other interpolations, 
refers to him. And there is a decisive phrase which 
marks this passage as definitely Essene: ‘ the man 
who reneweth the law’ was a favourite Essene 
expression describing their prophet ; it is unknown 
in Christian terminology. 

‘Judah’ 22 states that ‘the Lord shall bring 
upon them divisions one against another and 
there shall be continual wars in Israel ; and among 
men of another race shall my kingdom be brought 
to an end’, This is an accurate sketch of the 
internecine conflicts which went on under the As- 
moneans from 109 to 63, when the Jewish State 
was indeed brought to an end by the Roman power. 


‘Zebulon’ 9 is even more precisely descriptive 
of the final years of Asmonean rule: 

I have learnt by the writing of my fathers, that in 
the last days ye will depart from the Lord, and be 
divided in Israel, and ye will follow two kings, and 
will work every abomination . . . and your enemies 
shall lead you captive . . . And after all these things 
shall the Lord Himself arise to you . . . He shall re- 
deem all captivity of the sons of men from Beliar 
. . . and ye shall see God in the fashion of a man 
whom the Lord shall choose, in Jerusalem. And 
again with the wickedness of your words will ye 
provoke Him to anger, and ye shall be cast away, 
even unto the time of consummation. 

That this could not have been written about 
or in the time following Jesus must be obvious. 
The two kings are certainly Aristobulus II and 
his brother, Hyrcanus II, who fought each other 
bitterly from 69 to 63. Again, the divine incarna- 
tion is not the Son of Man or the Son of God, 
or a divinely inspired prophet, but God himself, 
appearing in the fashion of a man. This would 
not have been written about the Christian Jesus, 
but it fits the Essene Teacher like a tailored suit. 

Turning to ‘ Naphtali’ 8, we read: 

Behold, my children, I have shown unto you the 
last times, all that shall come to pass in Israel. Do ye 
also therefore charge your children that they be 
united to Levi and to Judah. For through Judah shall 
salvation arise unto Israel and in Him shall Jacob 
be blessed. For through his tribe shall God be seen 
dwelling among men on the earth, to save the race 
of Israel, and He shall gather together the righteous 
from the Gentiles. 

The doctrine that the Messiah would save both 
Israelites and Gentiles on equal terms, and, let 
us note, rather from Beliar than from mortal 
enemies, had been an Essene obsession ever since 
they became Pythagoreans ; this universalism was 
found nowhere else in Judaea, and was finally 
carried over into the gospel Jesus. Again, this 
passage contains nothing contrary to Essenism, 
but it could not have been written by a Christian. 
Not only are all the interpolations pre-Christian 
and Essene, their homogeneity establishes that 
they are the product of a single hand. 

‘Asher’ 7 declares: 


For I know that ye . . . shall be set at nought in 
the Dispersion as useless water, until the Most High 
shall visit the earth; and He shall come as a man, 
with men eating and drinking . . . God speaking in 
the person of a man. Therefore tell ye these things 
to your children, that they disobey Him not. For I 
have read in the Heavenly Tablets that in very deed 
ye will disobey Him, and act ungodly against Him, 
not giving heed to the law of God, but to the com- 
mandments of men. 


Again, the appeal is to the Heavenly Tablets, 
as in Enoch and The Book of the Jubilees. The 
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following, from ‘Joseph’ 19, was once believed 
certainly to be a Christian interpolation: 


And I saw that from Judah was born a virgin, 

wearing a linen garment, and from her went forth a 
Lamb, without spot, and on His left hand there was 
as it were a lion; and all the beasts rushed against 
Him, and the Lamb overcame them, and destroyed 
them, and trod them under foot. 
However, this could at least as easily be Essene, 
for in Isaiah 7, 14, we read that a virgin is to 
give birth to Emmanuel; and in Enoch xc the 
Messiah appears as a Lamb, who defeats all the 
enemies of Israel. The white garment was dis- 
tinctive of all Pythagorean communities and was 
therefore distinctively Essene. 


The Essene Pattern 


The following, from ‘ Benjamin’ 3, therefore, 
perfectly meets the Essene pattern: 


In thee shall be fulfilled the prophecy of heaven 
concerning the Lamb of God, even the Saviour of 
the world, that spotless shall He be delivered up for 
transgressors, and sinless shall He be put to death 
for ungodly men in the blood of the covenant, for 
the salvation of the Gentiles and of Israel, and shall 
destroy Beliar, and them that serve him. 

Here we have the Essene doctrine of atone- 
ment: there is nothing especially Christian in this. 
That the Lamb of God, the Saviour of the World, 
would die for transgressors was a figure drawn 
from standard Essene ideology coupled with 
[Isaiah 53; salvation, as usual, in Essene soteri- 
ology, would be equally for Jews and Gentiles. 

The following, from ‘Benjamin’ 9, is com- 
pletely consonant with all the other interpolations 
and could certainly have been written by an 
Essene in 60 Bc: 

He shall enter into the front of the temple, and 
there shall the Lord be treated with outrage, and He 
shall be lifted up upon a tree. And the veil of the 
temple shall be rent, and the Spirit of God shall 
descend upon the Gentiles as fire poured forth. And 
He shall arise from the grave, and shall ascend from 
earth into heaven: and I know how lowly He shall 
be upon the earth, and how glorious in the heaven. 

This has always seemed to be descriptive of 
Jesus, but is it? In the first place, Jesus was never 
treated with outrage in the temple. On the con- 
trary, it was he who drove the money-changers 
thence. On the other hand, various passages in 
Essene literature indicate that the Teacher of 
Righteousness and the wicked priest met in the 
temple precincts and that it was there that the 
Essene leader was ‘chastised ’. 

Further, while a Christian would have said that 
Jesus was crucified, an Essene would have de- 
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clared significantly that his martyred god-man 
was hanged on a tree, because at that time it was. 
customary to impale victims on upright poles, 
rather than on crossbars. The veil of the temple 
was rent only by Pompey, and this expression 
was highly apropos after the sacrilege by the 
Romans. References to this occurrence in the New 
Testament must be accepted as of a purely remin- 
iscent nature. Nothing is said anywhere in The 
Testaments about the destruction of the temple 
or Jerusalem. Unless we care to deny that there 
ever was a Teacher of Righteousness or that he 
was maltreated by the Jewish priest-king, we must 
admit that all this is far more applicable to him 
than it could ever have been to Jesus. 

‘Benjamin’ 10 declares: 

Keep the commandments of God until the Lord 
shall reveal his salvation to all nations . . . And the 
Lord shall judge Israel first, even for the wrong they 
did unto Him; for when He appeared as a deliverer, 
God in the flesh, they believed Him not when He 


appeared upon earth. And He shall reprove Israel 
among the chosen ones of the Gentiles. 


Day of Judgment 


Here the Parousia is clearly announced, which, 
incidentally, proves beyond all doubt that this 
could not have been written by a Patripassian. 
The same King of Heaven, God himself, who 
was previously seen as a man in the flesh, will 
reappear in power; on that dreadful day all who 
have accepted him in the meantime will be ad- 
mitted into his glory, but all who reject him will 
be consigned to the everlasting flames. Since only 
the members of the Essene community recognized 
this holy prophet as the true god-man, no one else 
could possibly be redeemed. All outsiders were 
the Children of Darkness, destined from the 
foundation of the world to eternal damnation. 

This was the Essene faith. No wonder that an 
Essene document could be mistaken for a Chris- 
tian scripture! 

We cannot establish from independent docu- 
mentary evidence that Jesus was an Essene or 
that he absorbed his ideology from them. But it 
is indubitable that the public drama in which he 
was the principal character was substantially a 
repetition of what happened to the Essene teacher 
a century before; that what he said concerning 
himself was very nearly what the Essenes had said 
concerning their leader after his martyrdom ; and 
that the doctrines broadcast by Jesus in the high- 
ways and byways of Judaea were very close to 
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those which the Essenes had been preaching 
esoterically in their closed community. 

And so, aS we unravel the mystery of the 
Essenes bit by bit, we discover not only the 
genesis of the Christian Gospel but also the source 


of its tremendous power. It had grown out of the 
devotion and suffering of thousands over several 
centuries. Jesus had absorbed and in turn gave 
forth those ideas and emotions which stem from 
the tortured heart of humanity. 


Race Relations in Britain 


by D. G. MACRAE 


Sociologists are studying race prejudice in our midst 


HE Institute of Race Re- 
lations is responsible for 
this composite study (Col- 
oured Immigrants in Britain, Ox- 
ford Univ Press, 25s) on a sub- 
ject which has already built up 
a large literature and concerning 
which much research has been 
done. Dr Wood tells us about 
the immigrants and the towns 
in which they live ; Mrs Hender- 
son about research on the immi- 
grants and their hosts; Miss 
Usborne gives us the official 
‘lines’ of government, parties, 
trade unions, and Churches; 
Professor Griffiths explains the 
law of the subject (on the whole, 
there isn’t any); and Dr Long 
describes what goes on in 
America—and this, I believe, is 
pretty irrelevant. There is a 
foreword, an appendix on oppo- 
sition by white to coloured 
workers. There is no index. The 
general impression is extremely 
worthy and, perhaps, a little dull. 
This is not altogether the fault 
of the writers: there are some- 
thing less than a quarter of a 
million coloured persons in 
Britain (say one in four hun- 
dred), and despite the Press and 
our so-called race riots in 1958, 
there has been no serious and 
national social problem. There 
have been, and are, plenty of 
local and individual problems. 
This sober book might well con- 
tribute to their tolerant and 
rational solution, so far as such 
problems are ever solved. 

The research which Mrs Hen- 
derson summarizes and analyses 
reveals how disappointingly little 
psychology and sociology have 
added to our understanding of 
why people are estranged by the 
colour of their skins or the 





variations of their conduct. 
There are perhaps three princi- 
pal directions where more work 
would be useful. It would be 
interesting to know more of the 
internal structure of coloured 
communities and the sources of 
their attitudes to us ‘John Bulls’ ; 
it would be valuable to have 
more and better comparative 
studies of other minorities in 
Britain, whether immigrants in 
the proper sense or, say, the 
Welsh in London or the Scots 
in England; it would be more 
than valuable if more sophisti- 
cated ideas were employed in 
the theory of race relations. 


Exaggerations 


Most people who study these 
questions are biased in favour 
of tolerance and understanding 
—a most excellent prejudice. 
They are inclined both to exag- 
gerate the uniqueness of the 
hardships of those they study— 
unskilled labour, coloured or 
not, gets a raw deal in our 
society—and to put all the 
blame on the hosts. Some of the 
trouble does, in fact, arise from 
false expectations on the part of 
the immigrants, and I don’t 
really see that the British people 
can be held to blame for these 
expectations. This is particularly 
true in my _ experience of 
students who often come to our 
shores with expectations far 
beyond those which even the 
most exigent British under- 
graduate possesses. 

It is, however, very difficult 
not to blame the insularity of 
the British worker, even more 
than the British employer and 
the British landlady. From the 
prejudices against Italian coal- 


miners down to the recent 
troubles of women workers in 
West Bromwich, the actual 


British worker, as distinct from 
his trade union, has not a very 
good record, 

One very curious and inter- 
esting thing that emerges is that 
the people somehow think things 
are better in the United States 
where, at least, the place of the 
negro is supposed to be sharpl 
defined. This view seems to sd 
quite widely held among our 
coloured immigrants, and I sup- 
pose there is a certain comfort 
and assurance in a lowly but 
“= status. 

orally and _psychologicall 
I should have gistake that the 
British situation, if more diffi- 
cult, is certainly superior. Nor 
am I certain that, in a South 
strongly against de-segregation, 
or in the black bourgeoisie of 
Chicago, that status is all that 
clearly defined in the United 
States. 

The trouble ultimately is 
platitudinous. Whether people 
like it or not, human beings of 
all colours, cultures, and creeds 
are inevitably going to be more 
and more mixed up. Tolerance 
may be a difficult blessing, but 
it will have to be learned by 
both sides. There is not really 
much more to be said but there 
is, however, a good deal more to 
be done; perhaps by legislation 
against discrimination. certainly 
by individual action. We cannot 
avoid making judgments on 
other human beings: obviously 
we ought to make them in terms 
of our common human qualities. 

This book usefully sum- 
marizes some of the difficulties 
in the way. 
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TELEVISION AND RADIO 


TELEVISION 


MAKING PEOPLE 
THINK 


AST month there was so 
L== of specific interest to 

humanist viewers that we 
had no reasonable grounds for 
complaining of neglect. This was 
too good to last. Not that we 
expect a diet of undiluted 
humanism, A visual medium is 
more suited to interviews than 
to straight talks. It is ideal for 
presenting all but the most ab- 
stract scientific conceptions. No 
mere words could compete, for 
example, with shots of the sun’s 
corona and the microscopic slide 
showing how cancer cells multi- 
ply. For these we can be truly 
thankful—but we want a lot 
more. It is tantalizing to have 
been given a brief glimpse of the 
unfamiliar face of the world 
only to be hustled back to trivi- 
alities. 

Grant that most people want 
to be entertained—and human- 
ists are no spoilsports glowering 
in the background. Allow that 
some of the drama and most of 
the news coverage—especially 
on the Congo—is first rate, it 
should still be possible to give 
a little more time to visual 
science. The field is unlimited 
and only a moron would fail to 
find it exciting. This is not a 
question of armchair science, de- 
signed to while away the time, 
but of seriously preparing the 
public for the revolutionary 
changes which science will make 
in their lives in the next decade 
or two. 


Harding’s Melancholy 


John Freeman’s ruthless inter- 
view with Gilbert Harding 
(BBC) has been criticized as un- 
fair. I do not agree because such 
an old hand at the game as 
Harding must have known very 
well the sort of grilling to ex- 
pect. The questions touched on 
First and Last Things — the 
meaning of life and the fear of 
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death—and because these have 
haunted mankind from the dawn 
of history many people feel un- 
comfortable when the spectres 
are raised. 


Gently but inexorably the 
persona of the rumbustious, 
John Bullish star of many 


broadcast programmes was re- 
moved. Underneath we saw the 
real man—sensitive, frightened, 
and perhaps masochistic. He 
turned out to be as melancholy 
as Dr Johnson. He would rather 
be dead than alive, though he 
feared the act of dying. His 
Catholicism gave him hope, but 
he seemed to be peering into the 
existentialist abyss. He was a 
long way from the jolly beer- 
and-skittles faith of the Chester- 
Belloc era. 


Bernal’s Optimism 
On ITV Malcolm Muggeridge 
treated Professor Bernal more 
kindly. Bernal was not worried 
about his own death; he was 
more concerned about the ex- 
tinction of life over the greater 
part of this planet if hydrogen 
bombs begin to fall. What dis- 
turbed him was the ignorance 
of these fearful weapons, not 
only on the part of the public, 
but also that of politicians. 
They turned the blind eye to 
the appalling danger which 
threatened the world and were 
just as unaware of the trans- 
formation that could be wrought 
by utilizing modern techniques 
for improving the quality of life. 
He believed that everyone could 
have enough to eat and enjoy 
plenty of leisure if the scientists 
were given a free hand. 
Professor Bernal did not at- 
tempt to conceal his premise 
that science could only be fully 
applied under Communism. He 
was prepared for the inevitable 
question about Lysenko and was 
allowed to bypass it rather too 
adroitly. As to what people 
would do with the leisure that 
automation could make possible, 
he said, correctly enough, that 
it was not a scientific problem. 
But it was a problem which 


must have occurred afresh to 
many who viewed David Atten- 
borough’s delightful film of 
Tonga. Here was a_ feudal 
society, well fed and quite con- 
tented. Unlike the followers of 
the Cargo Cults in the New 
Hebrides, they had not been 
soured by contact with western 
civilization, despite the prepos- 
terously decorous dresses in 
which the missionaries (pre- 
sumably) compelled women to 
work and swim in the lagoon. 
What makes people happy is far 
less obvious than what makes 
them miserable. Freedom seems 
to be a significant factor. 


The Bomb 


The discussion of nuclear war 
in ‘Prospect for Mankind’ was 
one of the most spontaneous and 
stimulating we have had for a 
long time. Familiar as most of 
the arguments are by now, I felt 
that the issues had been clarified 
and that the opposing points of 
view, like nuclear armaments 
themselves, were evenly bal- 
anced. On the eve of the Scar- 
borough Conference Mr Gaits- 
kell had to choose his words 
with exceptional care, but his 
sincerity Was impressive. Mrs 
Roosevelt spoke with the voice 
of that mature and _ liberal 
America which is too often 
drowned by demagogues, Some 
viewers must have been sur- 
prised to hear that Bertrand 
Russell favours the retention of 
H-bombs by America for a time, 
at least. The recording was made 
before the disclosure of his plans 
for civil disobedience in Britain. 
Except for the cynicism of 
Robert Boothby, the approach 
was rational and humane on the 
highest level. 


Catholics Protest 


Religion is not so obtrusive on 
television as on sound radio. 
Catholics have an advantage in 
this medium since ritual has a 
visual appeal. We recently had 
High Mass from a Carmelite 
Church and I was reminded of 
Oscar Wilde’s remark that the 
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mass is the last survival of 
Greek tragedy. But some people 
are never satisfied. The annual 
conference of the Look-Listen 
Groups at the Catholic Tele- 
vision and Radio Centre, Hatch 
End, threatened to boycott the 
goods advertised in Granada 
programmes unless the attitude 
to religious items is recon- 
sidered. This is to copy the 
baneful example of Catholic 
pressure groups in America 
where ‘blackmail’ is levied 
through advertisers. I am glad 
that Granada gave a curt reply. 

CLIFFORD MASON 


RADIO 


SCIENCE AND THE 
PUBLIC 


OM MENTING last 
( month on the Royal Soc- 

iety, I asked whether 
scientific professionalism as seen 
there is a good or a bad thing. 
Sir George Thomson, President 
of the British Association, which 
has just concluded its sitting at 
Cardiff, had this to say on the 
subject: ‘One of the major 
problems we face is the possi- 
bility of the time coming when 
no scientist knows what any 
other scientist is talking about.’ 
A few days earlier, in a broad- 
cast entitled ‘This Scientific 
Babel’, Dr Magnus Pyke said 
much the same thing, stressing 
the lack of rapport not only be- 
tween scientists but also between 
scientists and the public. 


Barriers to Understanding 


The British Association, for 
one, is fully alive to the second 
of these needs and publishes a 
bi-monthly magazine to keep 
the public informed about the 
latest advances in science. Ac- 
cording to Dr Pyke, the langu- 
age in which many scientists 
write makes communication 
difficult if not impossible. If he 
is right, science, like religion in 
the past, is creating a caste of 
priests (experts) to act as medi- 
ators between it and the public. 

There is one big difference, 
however. Anyone who takes the 


trouble can test the truth or 
otherwise of a scientific state- 
ment. Apropos, Sir George 
Thomson, replying to a Brains 
Trust question not long ago, 
said he didn’t think science in 
its more general aspects was 
beyond a man of ordinary in- 
telligence even without mathe- 
matics, and he instanced, as 
samples of popular science liter- 
ature, the works of Eddington 
and Jeans. 


Uncritical Public 


Dr Pyke is perhaps unduly 
pessimistic. It may be true, as 
he said, that Nature, a science 
weekly founded by T. H. Hux- 
ley for the benefit of the lay 
public, has since become so 
technical and specialized that 
not all scientists, let alone non- 
scientists, can comprehend more 
than part of it. At the same 
time the public appetite for 
science has grown enormously, 
even though it follows a fashion 
of its own and is unpredictable, 
as Dr Pyke pointed out. Thus 
Darwin’s ideas made an instant 
appeal while Mendel had to 
wait a whole generation. Any- 
way, it was to meet this public 
demand that The New Scientist 
(not mentioned by Dr Pyke) 
was launched a couple of years 
ago. Many national papers now 
reserve a corner for science, and 
even the BBC has been stepping 
up its science programmes. 
Eppur si muove. 

In fact the danger today 
seems to be that the prestige of 
science, helped largely by its 
technological triumphs, may in- 
fluence the public to swallow 
everything put out in its name. 
The remedy to my mind lies in 
more science, not less. There is 
in science what Sir Julian Hux- 
ley once called a self-correcting 
mechanism which prevents it 
from going too far astray. Dr 
Pyke alluded to the linguistic 
difficulty, eg. a word like 
‘plasma’ means one thing to the 
biologist and quite another to 
the physicist. That is only part 
of the trouble. What we are up 
against is the immense com- 
plexity—and arising from that 
the compartmentalism—of mod- 
ern science. Some of it is no 


doubt unavoidable ; but must the 
scientist always be a specialist 
and nothing more? Top-ranking 
men like Huxley, Haldane, and 
Bernal prove the contrary. 
What I have in mind, though, 
is something like the great 
French Encyclopédie. Wells’s 
Outlines were in the same tra- 
dition. Science does not stand 
still and all such work requires 
to be brought up to date from 
time to time. Today it is best 
undertaken, I suggest, by an in- 
ternational body like Unesco. 
Failing that, the British Associa- 
tion is itself well-equipped for 
the task. To judge from a sum- 
mary broadcast in ‘Science 
News’, its interests range over 
the whole field of knowledge 
from stars to the effects of 
noise. However, the most imme- 
diately pressing problem the 
Cardiff scientists had to deal 
with—they gave a whole day to 
it—was without doubt World 
Population and Food. It was 
generally agreed that our only 
hope lies in birth control. But 
here, as elsewhere, the greatest 
obstacle to progress is the 
Catholic Church. During the 
decade 1950-59 the Catholic 
population increased by 35.8 per 
cent while the total United 
States population grew by only 
16.6 per cent. There is food for 
thought here. A. D. COHEN 








RPA DEVELOPMENT 
FUND 


Donations received during 
September, 1960: 
£10—R. H. Gunn. 
£5—R. Brownlee. 
£4 19s 10d—H. S. Foster. 
£3 11s 1d—H. M. Christmas. 
£3—T. W. Bowyer. 
£2 2s—H. Dove. 
£1 12s—R. R. Shuk 


£1 —s A. N. Everill; J. M. Miller; 
J. C. Remmington. 
£1—Bill Adams; ‘H.G.’; A. Wozniak. 


19s—A. G. Barnes: D. Steel. 

18s 6d—Mrs D. Weeks. 

14s 11d—J. Primrose. 

age me: P. Longchamp. 

0s 6€d—E Folkson 

ler. Williamson, D. G. Waller; A. T. 
Rowell; Anon. 

9s—A. E. Chapple; J. Paton; R. J. 
Stevens; Anon; Mrs J. Taylor. 

6s 6d—J. Thomson, ~—. 

5s—Mrs I. P. Keir; F. E. Pa apps 

4s—G. O. a ag Mrs Jarvis; Ww. 
Martin; ° ; 

2s 6d—B. M. Brayshaw; R. Fuller; A 
Philipson. 


Total to September 30, 1960: £675 Os 7d 
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HUMANIST GUIDE TO BOOKS 


ZEN COMES WEST, by Christ- 
mas Humphreys (Allen & Un- 
win, 21s); ZEN BUDDHISM 
AND PSYCHOANALYSIS, by 
Erich Fromm, D. T. Suzuki, 
and Richard de Martino (Allen 
& Unwin, 16s);. WHY LAZA- 
RUS LAUGHED, by Wei Wu 
Wei (Routledge, 25s). There 
seems no end to books on Zen 
Buddhism. Mr Humphreys has 
added yet another attempt to 
his own list of popular exposi- 
tions. It consists for the most 
part of letters to a London study 
group, dealing with the diffi- 
culties of various members in 
search of satori. One feels that 
a dose of linguistic analysis 
would help everybody  con- 
cerned. Nevertheless, Mr Hum- 
phreys writes attractively and 
with the exception of Mr Alan 
Watts there is probably no other 
guide better qualified to interpret 
Zen to the western inquirer on 
this level. 

Zen Buddhism and Psycho- 
analysis is based on _ lectures 
given at a conference held at 
the National University of 
Mexico, which was attended by 
about fifty psychiatrists and 
psychologists. Many people will 
still be surprised to find Dr 
Fromm in this galley—although 
he seems to think that this re- 
action would have been more 
natural twenty years ago. He 
believes that psychoanalysis can 
keep Zen from certain false 
estimates (e.g. of enlightenment) 
and that ‘Zen thought will widen 
and deepen the horizon of the 
psychoanalyst and help him to 
arrive at a radical concept of 
the grasp of reality which is the 
ultimate aim of full, conscious 
awareness’. What does _ this 
mean? Briefly, Dr Fromm 
equates the true enlightenment 
which Zen calls satori with what 
Richard R. Bucke described in 
Cosmic Consciousness, a book 
which aroused considerable in- 
terest—and some _ scepticism— 
when it first appeared in 1901. 
But the difficult techniaues of 
Eastern mysticism can be by- 
passed nowadays by drugs, as 
Aldous Huxley has pointed out. 
346 


The pseudonym Wei Wu Wei 
conceais the author of Fingers 
Pointing to the Moon, a series 
of apnorisms on Zen. His latest 
book, despite its wider claims, 
covers much the same ground. 
It will seem to most humanists 
the sort of mish mash of cryptic 
and strictly meaningless state- 
ments which is too readily mis- 
taken for profundity by would- 
be mystics. “The eternal doc- 
trines’, we are told, ‘whose 
epitome is to be found in 
Vedanta, Advaita, and Zen, in 
Tantra and in the Gospels, must 
be absorbed and digested and 
re-formulated with the force of 
a new and living understanding, 
as the Essential Doctrine.’ In 
short, this is another version of 
‘the Perennial Philosophy’—the 
night in which all cows are 
black. Needless to say, there is 
not much about the Gospels. 
The reason given is that ‘it seems 


‘unlikely that anything but the 


superficial teaching of Jesus, 
that which he taught in parables 
‘so that they should not under- 
stand’, has been available to the 
Christian public since the ex- 
communication of Origen in 
AD 553’. The esoteric doctrine 
behind the great religions is here 
‘revealed’. To anyone with even 
the slightest training in modern 
philosophy or scientific discip- 
line the doctrine will seem the 
merest playing with words not 
surprising in an author who 
claims to have noticed ‘a tidal 
wave of interest in metaphysics’. 
From what monastic fastness 
has he emerged? 


MARTIN BUBER: JEWISH 
EXISTENTIALIST, by Mal- 
colm L. Diamond (Oxford 
University Press, 21s). It is 
somewhat paradoxical that a 
modern Jewish philosopher 
should exert an immense influ- 
ence on contemporary Christian 
apologists. This is the case with 
Martin Buber, now over eighty 
years of age, who came to 
Germany from Poland, and pub- 
lished his most famous book, 
I and Thou, in 1923. He lost his 
chair at Frankfurt university 


when the Nazis seized power, 
Until 1951 he was professor at 
the Hebrew University, Jerusa- 
lem. Like Kierkegaard, he 
coined a phrase which crystal- 
lized his essential attitude so 
simply that it undoubtedly saved 
many who invoke it the trouble 
of reading his books. Kierke- 
gaard emphasized the Either/Or 
choice; and Buber the I/Thou 
relationship in contrast to the 
I/It relationship. There is noth- 
ing original in any of these 
notions except the novel form 
of expression. In the hands of 
some popularizers they are 
almost used as a religious gim- 
mick. They are ways of stressing 
the category of personality. Our 
encounter with our fellows is 
personal, and they must not be 
treated as things. As Kant said 
long ago, human beings must be 
treated as ends, not means. For 
Buber the supreme encounter is 
with God, but he is too good a 
Jew to take this as entailing 
withdrawal from normal social 
duties—which is the charge he 
brings against Kierkegaard. He 
regards Jesus as a Jewish 
prophet deified by Paul. He is 
antipathetic to Paulinism and 
rejects its doctrine of Original 
Sin. Dr Diamond has written a 
sympathetic account of both the 
man and his teaching and tries 
to acquit him in the main of 
the accusation of being an irra- 
tionalist. He admits, however, 
that there is an element of irra- 
tionalism in the existentialist 
approach. It must be so since 
you can be a Christian or Jewish 
or atheistic existentialist. If 
choice is everything, there is no 
real room for argument. 


INDIFFERENT HONEST, by 
Frank Halliday (Duckworth, 
18s). In a foreword to his auto- 
biography, Mr. Halliday writes: 
‘The world must be weaned 
from religion and reliance on 
God, people made to realize that 
they must rely on themselves, 
on one another, that the future 
depends not on man’s professed 
knowledge of God, but on man’s 
real knowledge of man.’ This 
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could be almost a paraphrase of 
the profession of the Cambridge 
Humanists. Where most human- 
jsts Would dissent from Mr 
Halliday is his view that al- 
though science has shaken the 
foundations of revealed reli- 
gion in sympathy it has streng- 
thened the case for natural theo- 
logy. He is in sympathy with the 
atutude of those’ eighteenth 
century freethinkers, who, like 


Voltaire and Thomas Paine, 
were deists. His transition from 
Anglicanism is one of the most 
interesting threads in the story 
of a life that is not overtly ex- 
citing, though it is rich in friend- 
ship and not lacking in material 
security. He wrote six excellent 
Shakespearean studies and A 
History of Cornwall which won 
high praise from A. L. Rowse. 
The reactions of a sensitive mind 


to the world between the two 
wars and his endeavour to fash- 
ion a philosophy of life in har- 
mony with modern knowledge 
will strike a responsive note in 
readers of this journal who are 
old enough to have been sub- 
jected to similar stresses, This 
frank and unpretentious account 
of spiritual emancipation fills a 
gap in contemporary humanist 
literature. 





| LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 








Sir,—It is depressing to learn 
what a high proportion of uni- 
versity students are committed 
to Christianity. I was shocked to 
read of the strength of the Inter- 
Varsity Fellowship, a Funda- 
mental body. Catholicism’ must 
have grown tremendously since 
the reintroduction into Britain 
of the RC hierarchy in 1850. Yet 
when we read about the ethical 
ideas of such people as George 
Eliot and Matthew Arnold we 
get the impression that free- 
thought in the nineteenth cen- 
tury was as strong a force as 
humanism is today. Why has 
there been no comparable 
growth? I suggest that, apart 
from the greater ease and com- 
fort of Christianity, the main 
reasons are to be found in the 
non-militancy of agnostics and 
humanists and the Christian in- 
doctrination of children. These 
mean that humanism (by what- 
ever name it is called) has to 
start again with every genera- 
tion. 

Consequently much more 
should be done to try to attract 
the teenager to humanism. 
Teachers who are humanists 
might well help by studying the 
New Testament critically with 
their pupils, getting them to 
exercise their brains as to what 
teally happened and what was 
the historical background of the 
first Christians and inviting in- 
telligent questions, 

We need books for young 





people which would give some 
idea of humanism in the Greek 
and Roman world, an outline of 
all the great religions of the 
world with their similarities 
stressed, a humanist interpreta- 
tion of the events of the New 
Testament, the stories of all the 
great writers and scientists who 
have been de facto humanists, 
and an outline of constructive 
humanist morality laying stress 
on the importance of the indivi- 
dual human being which would 
make Inquisitions, religious per- 
secutions and wars, Communist 
purges, Fascist gas chambers, 
nationalist terrorism, atomic 
warfare all equally unthinkable. 
E. Ros, Aberdeen. 


S1r,—I was interested to note 
the reaction to my proposals for 
the teaching of Religious In- 
struction as a school subject by 


humanist teachers (Humanist, 
August 1960). 
What little correspondence 


there was, either direct to me or 
through the columns of The 
Humanist, was negative—nega- 
tive not only in the sense that 
the writers were opposed to my 
suggestions but also in the sense 
that they had no alternative pro- 
posals of their own for solving 
the problem which has _ con- 
fronted modern humanism since 
the 1944 Education Act came 
into force. 

In my experience, humanist 
teachers attend the act of wor- 


| RELIGION IN SCHOOLS 


ship and thus, in the eyes of 
children and staff, seem to be 
either (a) fundamentally Christ- 
ian or (b) lacking in courage or 
(c) prepared to jettison their 
principles when these become 
inconvenient. 

At the same time humanist 
teachers usually avoid the teach- 
ing of Religious Instruction on 
the ground that (a) they don’t 
know much about the Bible or 
about the history of the Christ- 
ian Church or (b) they are out 
of sympathy with both Bible 
and Christian Churches. 

In the absence of humanist 
teachers, all the children all the 
time are instructed in Religion 
by orthodox Christians without 
any answer from humanism. I 
am asking that humanist teach- 
ers be encouraged to interest 
themselves in Religious Instruc- 
tion as a school subject so that 
some of the children some of 
the time may get a humanist 
approach to the Bible and to 
Church history, both of which 
are open to objective study. I 
have always been prepared to 
find Christians objecting to this, 
but I find it difficult to under- 
stand why humanists should ob- 
ject, especially humanists who 
have children of school age. I 
also want humanist teachers, 
whether or not they take an 
interest in the teaching of Re- 
ligious Instruction as a school 
subject, to take advantage of the 
escape clause provided for them 
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in the 1944 Act and, quite de- 
liberately, to withdraw from the 
morning act of worship. The 
positive alternative to my sug- 
gestions is for humanists to work 
for the repeal of the clauses on 
religion in the 1944 Education 
Act, but there has never been 
any sign since 1944 that anyone 
anywhere intends to do anything 
about that, least of all those who 
think that my suggestions would 
compromise the humanist move- 
ment.—F, R. GRIFFIN, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 


Our Candid Friends 


Sir,—I am much in agree- 
ment with Mr Denis Williams in 
his criticisms of The Humanist. 
It is quite unduly preoccupied 
with religions that are moribund 
and powerless to do much fur- 
ther harm. By far the most 
dangerous religion in the world 
today is Communism, which un- 
like Christianity is still on the 
up-grade. It has all the attri- 
butes of religion: rigid dogmas, 
reckless self-confidence, and the 
determination to use any means 
to convert the multitudes of 
docile sheep. 

But apart from this special 
example of live religion that is 
a danger to humanity, what 
about orthodoxy in general, 
and fashion, that all-pervading 
tyrant? It is fashion alone that 
manages to persuade people that 
hideous music and pictures and 
meaningless poetry are art. Left 
to their own common sense, few 
would entertain such notions. 

I don’t think I would support 
Mr Williams’ plea for The 
Humanist to concern itself with 
art and music, for there is far 
too much chatter on these sub- 
jects already. But I do agree 
wholeheartedly that the need no 
longer exists for reviving stale 
controversies about the minutia 
of religion. —(Mrs) EVELYN 
Scott Brown, Liskeard. 


Sir,—The trouble about at- 
tacking religion is that it diverts 
us from setting our own house 
in order. We all know that 
humanists are united in disown- 
ing contemporary Christianity ; 
but what, if anything else, have 
they in common? Take Mr 
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Bacharach and me for example: 
he is upset because some dreary 
obscurantist or other in The 
Observer alludes to ‘the moral 
values which are threatened by 
humanism’. Now this does not 
upset me, because I think it is 
inevitable that Christian moral 
values should decline in esteem. 
The process is retarded if hum- 
anists claim a right to free 
thought — and then bend over 
backwards to show that free 
thought will make no difference 
to their behaviour. 

Or take the Cambridge Hum- 
anists’ declaration that ‘human 
problems can and must be faced 
in terms of intellectual and 
moral resources without invok- 
ing supernatural authority’. This 
was opposed by some of our 
members when formulated, part- 
ly on the ground of ambiguity— 
it is not clear whether ‘invoking’ 
means ‘calling on (for help)’ or 
‘adducing (as evidence)’ — but 
more perhaps because it could 
be construed as a denial of the 
possibility of supernatural aid ; 
a denial which, technically at 
least, is repugnant to some ag- 
nostics, myself included. This 
sort of dialectic is essential to 
a progressive movement. We 
should fulfil it in a spirit of 
fraternity and moral courage, 
not dissipate our energies in 
negativism and the chimerical 
quest for a humanist orthodoxy. 
—PETER EDEN, Cambridge. 


Si1r,—Mr Denis Williams chal- 
lenges the role played by The 
Humanist and the humanist 
movement as a whole. He calls 
himself a humanist and says 
that the only way the humanist 
movement can achieve success 
is to provide an alternative 
organization in place of the 
Church. This armchair critic 
seems to have overlooked the 
history and financial resources 
of both these organizations. 
How could a movement possibly 
succeed when the very advocate 
is not prepared to subscribe to 
a journal of the organization? 
To him the magazine and the 
movement reek of religion. Is 
he being rational? How could 
he call himself a humanist by 
looking at only one side of the 


issue? I agree with Mr Douglas 
Heath of Dar es Salaam that 
we should argue less and devote 
our energies to solving the more 
pressing questions of humanity, 

Mr Denis Williams appar- 
ently seems to think the other 
readers of The Humanist are 
pseudo-humanists. To him the 
magazine is of no importance, 
I agree that all readers may not 
be in complete agreement with 
all what the articles of The 
Humanist have to say, but they 
know that one of the ways to 
keep the movement active and 
lively is to keep subscribing. 
Should Mr Denis Williams read 
the magazine regularly and with 
the open mind of a humanist, 
he will eventually find art, 
colour, drama, and music. Criti- 
cism without suitable suggestions. 
is of no help; it can only under- 
mine the confidence of others. 
What are Mr Williams’ sug- 
gestions for art and music? He 
certainly will do a great service 
for the movement by becoming 
a regular subscriber to The Hu- 
manist—N. J. Money, Oxford. 


Sir,—May [! join with Mr 
H. L. Bolton in complimenting 
you on producing The Humanist, 
whose Editorial ‘hits the nail 
right on the head by its com- 
monsense reasoning and un- 
challengeable logic’? It is very 
heartening to find that The Liter- 
ary Guide has evolved to such 
good purpose. 

In the same issue Mr F. R. 
Griffin says it would help us if 
we could all agree as to the 
exact meaning of religion, and 
does not like the easy way 
Sir Julian Huxley talks about 
humanist ‘faith’ and ‘belief’— 
and I may add, his use of the 
word ‘soul’ in his speech at 
Chicago. In debates in my more 
militant days I asked my oppon- 
ents to ‘define their terms’ and 
to ‘be precise’. And I still see 
the necessity for such a starting- 


point. 
Our NZ Rationalist is a ‘non- 
political’ journal for ‘agnos- 


tics, atheists-—plus. In agreeing 
with a member who proposed 
deleting ‘non-political’, I wrote: 
‘I have often wondered whether 
“Atheists” should not also be 
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deleted. Atheism is disbelief in 
the existence of a god: godless- 
ness. I don’t see how we can 
profess not to believe in nothing. 
It is at best a silly word used 
by people to create a silly antag- 
onism to what we stand for.’ 

T. H. Huxley coined ‘ag- 
nostic’, and I would like to ask 
those who use it just what they 
don’t know or don’t believe in. 
As our range of knowledge is 
considerable, would it not be 
better if We omitted altogether 
such words as ‘agnostic’, ‘atheist’, 
and ‘soul’ from our rationalist 
literature? —R. T. ESTHER, 
Wairoa, NZ. 


Sir,—Militants who do noth- 
ing except talk about how mili- 
tant they are, and who insult 
humanists who do not share 
their views, are, I am afraid, a 
bigger hindrance than help to 
our movement. Militants of any 
creed are frequently bigots. Of 
course we must attack religion, 
but do not let it be our main 
objective. I believe the most 
powerful form of attack is a 
calm, humorous ridicule. 

Instead of a prolonged dis- 
cussion as to whether or no we 
should attack religion I would 
far rather see ourselves taking 
advantage of the fact that there 
is a magnificent opportunity for 
positive humanism to ‘get crack- 
ing’ among the uncommitted 
millions, Let us concentrate our 
attack on what has long been 
accepted as a commonplace of 
the average Britisher—indiffer- 
ence. Questions we enjoy dis- 
cussing in The Humanist enlist 
the interest of very few. How 
to overcome this is what should 
be worrying us most of all. 

The future lies with construc- 
tive humanism. If we do no 
more than talk in a polysyllabic 
jargon of our own, our efforts 
to encourage the uncommitted 
to join us will of course be 
futile. — (Dr) JoHN THOMSON, 
Paisley, Renfrewshire. 


Sir,—‘Should we attack re- 
ligion?’ Well, perhaps not with 
Voltairean fury, though his wit 
would always be welcome. ‘Live 
and let live’ must be a general 
rule for humanists. At the same 
time we might point out as 


neatly as possible the many 
inconsistencies involved in re- 
ligious belief and practice. This 
would help the ‘uncommitted’ to 
realize that ‘religion’ is by no 
means the safe and perfect guide 
to living which its supporters 
contend.—_R. W. Hosss, Ford- 
ingbridge, Hampshire. 


China and Tibet 


Sir,—I have read a good deal 
and lectured on the history, cul- 
ture and religion of Tibet. The 
Chinese had no justification for 
reconquering that country and 
hypocritically called this inva- 
sion a ‘liberation from western 
imperialists’, none of whom 
Were menacing Tibet. At the 
Sino-Tibetan convention of 1951 
it was mutually agreed that 
China should control Tibet’s 
foreign policy but leave the 
Tibetans complete internal 
autonomy. The four leading 
provinces of Tibet have appealed 
to the United Nations against 
Chinese aggression and breaking 
of written pledges. The Tibetans 
are the least aggressive of 
peoples. 

Tibetan Buddhism is _ not 
merely a matter of prayer-mills 
and other superstitious practices. 
There are schools of philosophy, 
and the tolerance shown to rival 
sects and doctrines is greater 
than European Christianity has 
practised during most of its 
history. A few centuries ago 
Catholic missionaries were cour- 
teously received and carried on 
their propaganda unmolested. 
Does Mr Robertson believe 
that the gross intolerance and 
persecution of the Reformation 
era should be regarded as 
models for transforming or 
eradicating Tibetan Buddhism? 
Tibetan religion and culture are 
so closely connected that vio- 
lence can only force on unwil- 
ling multitudes ways of thought 
and living that are both alien 
and repugnant to them. Reform 
must come from within—A. D. 
Howe Lt SmitTuH, London, SW15. 


Sir,—As a member of the 
RPA of only a few days and 
an intermittent reader of The 
Humanist for a few years, I can 
hardly claim to be well versed in 


the ideas of the movement, 
whereas Archibald Robertson is 
a member of long standing and 
distinction and is the sort of 
person that people like myself 
look to for guidance and inter- 
pretation in humanistic activities 
and ideas. 

But his letter, in reply to Lt- 
Col L. J. Holman, dismayed me 
considerably. I refer to his 
cynical indifference to the treat- 
ment of the Tibetans by the 
Chinese. Surely a belief in hu- 
manism means people will and 
can change through reasoning 
and that all forms of cruelty 
and coercion are alien to 
humanists. Finally, his statement 
about his visit to Russia and 
his surprise at learning of the 
publication of Russell’s History 
of Western Philosophy (even 
though Russell had made unkind 
remarks about Russia!) seem 
to me rather naive and far from 
convincing. 

I shouldn’t think Russell’s 
ideas are particularly disquieting 
to the official mind in Russia— 
at least in his History. No I 
should be more convinced if 
works of a right wing nature 
were published just to weigh 
the balance—CoLIN STONER, 
Notton. 


Sir,—I note that two of your 
readers have taken exception to 
my reference to the ‘rationalist 
materialist human basis’ on 
which the new civilizations of 
one third of the world’s popu- 
lation are now working out their 
new ethical systems. My state- 
ment of basic principle is coun- 
tered by references to reports 
of alleged violations of humane 
standards. First, may I em- 
phasize that the new ethics are 
in process of being worked out, 
and nobody suggests they are 
yet in their final form (if they 
ever can be final) either in 
theory or practice. 

Secondly, anybody who really 
believes that a rationalistic and 
humane ethic can be substituted 
for the archaic superstitious- 
ridden feudalism of, say, Tibet 
without some violence or discom- 
fort is living in a world as unreal 
as the Christian’s paradise. 

Finally, when it comes to a 
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consideration of the precise 
amount of violence that is 
necessary in bringing about 
fundamental social changes, and 
the precise degree to which 
rational and humane principles 
have or have not been infringed, 
I suggest that subjective judg- 
ments play a very great part. 
It is, as we say, ‘a matter of 
opinion’. I only beg of Lt-Col 
Holman and Mr T. M. Chal- 
mers not to swallow anything 
they read from one side without 
a very thorough checking and 
counter-checking, considering all 
the pro’s and cons from all 
available sources——PAT SLOAN, 
Biggin Hill, Kent. 


South Africa’s Problems 


Sir,—I was surprised to read 
the inferior article on South 
Africa in your September issue. 
Mr Sandler presented our prob- 
lems of race relations in a mis- 
leading form. The alternatives 
open to South Africa are not 
universal franchise on the one 
hand and, on the other, no con- 
cessions at all to the ideal of 
racial equality embodied in the 
UN Charter. African leaders— 
for instance, in the current 
treason trial—have indicated 
that they would accept sub- 
stantial concessions short of 
immediate equality if these were 
part of a steady, though gradual, 
trend. Unfortunately, both major 
political parties are firmly op- 
posed to any real concessions. 
But both minor parties, the 
Progressives and the Liberals, 
advocate radical reform, by 
stages, of the present policy 
based on race. Mr Sandler’s 
argument that white immigrants 


are necessary to ease or solve 
racial problems is based on fal- 
lacy. Why not train Africans if 
there are more jobs than men 
to fill them? Finally, it is not 
historically true that Africans 
entered the country after the 
Europeans. — JULIUS LEwIN, 
University of the Witwatersrand, 
Johannesburg, SA. 


Logic and Survival 


Sir,—I suspect that the time 
is coming, if it has not already 
come, when there will be few of 
your readers who will share the 
interest which Mr John Beloff 
and I have in our continuing 
controversy. So let me try to 
pare down the outstanding is- 
sues to one central point. 

Beloff writes: “The question 
at issue is whether the concept 
of “survival” makes sense, Pro- 
fessor Flew will not agree that 
it does unless we, his critics, can 
offer criteria for deciding when 
the entity that is assumed to 
survive is or is not identical 
with the person as known in 
his lifetime.’ 

This is a fair statement. And 
is it unreasonable thus to insist 
on knowing the criteria for the 
application of words before con- 
ceding that they are on some 
occasion significantly applied? 
But Beloff’s next sentence could 
be a shade misleading. He 
writes: ‘In my letter I suggested 
that the question that must be 
settled first is what criteria are 
available in the ordinary and 
simpler case when we say that 
it is the same person on two 
separate occasions.’ This could 
be misleading if it was mistaken 
that I disagreed. I do not. On 


the contrary, it is precisely be- 
cause it seems to me that the 
ordinary criteria of personal 
identity are involved inextric- 
ably with the persistence of a 
physical organism that I think 
there is a problem about ‘The 
Logic of “Survival’’; a prob- 
lem which has perhaps been, for 
the present, sufficiently aired in 
The Humanist——ANTONY FLEw, 
Keele, Staffordshire. 

[This correspondence is now 
closed.—ED.] 


Taking the Oath 


Sir,—I was interested in your 
comments on the case of the 
Recorder at Carlisle who ex- 
pressed surprise that a man giv- 
ing evidence should declare that 
he had no religion. I was form- 
erly an inspector in the Ministry 
of National Insurance and often 
attended the Thames and Old 
Street Police Courts, but so far 
as I could see it didn’t matter 
two hoots whether the defend- 
ant, or witness, took the oath 
as a Christian or a Jew or a 
Mahommedan, for he _ only 
spoke truth to the extent that it 
favoured, or damned, the case. 
If he had sworn on Comic Cuts 
it wouldn’t have made a scrap 
of difference. Taking the oath 
was just a routine farce— 
V. C. BropiE, Reigate. 
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. Miss J. V. Wood, Bradford 


OCTOBER SOLUTION 


Mr D. P. Martindale, 
Shaftesbury 


Mrs B. Simister, London 


Each receives a Book Token 
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Classified Advertisements 


= lies to Box Nos should be addressed to 

vA Humanist’, 40 Drury Lane, London, 

Rates: Personal 3d, Trade 4d, per 
ca Box Numbers |\s extra. 


LECTURES 

SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq, on SUN: 
DAYS 11 am. Nov 6—Dr W. E. Swin- 
ton, on ‘George Bernard Shaw and 
Evolution’. Nov 13—H. J. Blackham, 

» on ‘Positive Incentives for Peace’. 
Nov 20—F. H. Amphlett Micklewright, 
MA, on ‘Our Laws and Our Morals’. 
Nov 27—Dr John Lewis, on ‘I Change 
Worlds’. 


TUESDAYS 7.15 pm. Open Discussions. 
Nov 1— Selecting and Electing an Ameri- 
can President’, y R. H. Pear, BSc. Nov 
8—‘Unilateralism’, by J. Allen Skinner 
Nov 15—‘The Problem of a in 
Modern India’, by G. H. Dev. Nov 22— 
‘Colonialism in Collapse—What Now?’ 
by the Rt Hon A. Creech Jones, MP. 
Nov 29—‘South Africa, Past, Present and 
Future’, by Blyth Thompson. Write for 
free literature. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
LOGICAL: Morison’s whirlwind scheme 
for circular ons aes. © Explanatory 
| ay pag 9d post free 
fro Singer, 3 Kent Road inne 
ws. ‘It may be the answer G 
Cramp, A.R.Ae.S. 
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HUMANIST FRONT 


HE University Humanist 
Federation is hoping to 
repeat the success of the 
it held last 


have 


first conference 
January. Arrangements 
been made with the Arden 
Hotel, Birmingham, for the 
weekend of January 7/8, 1961. 
The charge, to include lectures, 
bed and breakfast (other meals 
extra and optional), will be 35s. 
per person ; as before, the con- 
ference will not be restricted to 
university students or to mem- 
bers of the RPA. All humanists 
under thirty-five years of age 
will be welcome. Subjects and 
speakers will be announced later. 
We hope that all those who are 
interested will take advantage of 
this opportunity to meet other 
humanists in the younger age 
groups and discuss mutual prob- 
lems, practical as well as theo- 
retical. Please note the date. 
” a * 


We thank all those who re- 
sponded so promptly by return- 
ing the questionnaire form sent 
out last month. There are still 
many readers who have not yet 
cooperated and we _ earnestly 
urge them to do so without 
delay. We shall be glad to send 
another form if the original has 
been mislaid. The task of ana- 
lysing the replies is formidable 
and is unlikely to be completed 
this side of Christmas. The task 
is extremely rewarding since 
from its obvious value to those 
engaged in organizing a human- 
ist movement we shall have a 
valuable survey of a significant 
section of public opinion which 
cannot be ignored. We shall also 
be able to judge how far the 
disagreements and trends dis- 
closed in our correspondence 
are representative of attitudes 
in the movement as a whole. 

It is too early to forecast the 
final result, but it is already 
obvious that many members 
think we do not make ourselves 
conspicuous enough. They urge 
us to advertise more. We would 
gladly do so if we could afford 
it. This is one of the purposes 
for which the Development 


Fund was created. If each mem- 
ber contributed the equivalent 
of the modest coin that is drop- 
ped each Sunday into the church 
collection plate, we could make 
quite a noise. 

* * nd 


The enterprising Tyneside 
Humanist Group will have Prof 
A. J. Ayer as their chief guest 
at the annual dinner on March 
10, 1961. They will also be 
holding a one-day conference 
from 3 pm to 7 pm at the 
Tyne Hotel, Hood Street, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, on Sunday, 
October 30, when four speakers 
between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-five will comment 
on national and _ international 
affairs, religion and art. We 
hope that all young humanists 
will make an effort to attend 
and join in the discussions. 

* * * 


Miss G. E. Roberts, South 
Winds, 8 Erpingham Road, 
Branksome, Poole, Dorset, and 
Miss K. M. Tolfree, 93 Haver- 
ing Road, Romford, Essex, 
would like to contact others in 
their districts with a view to 
forming Humanist Groups. 


Group Activities 


Sutton Humanist Group, Red 
Cross House, Carshalton Beeches. 
Saturday, November 19, 7.30 pm, 
J. B. Coates, ‘Personalism’. 


Southend & District Humanist 
Society, Leigh Community & 
Youth Centre, Elm Road, Leigh- 
on-Sea. Saturday, November 26, 
General Discussion. 


Brighton & Hove Humanist 
Group, Arnold House Hotel, 
Montpelier Terrace, Brighton. 
Sunday, November 6, 5.30 pm, 
Mrs F. M. Burnet, ‘Experiences of 
Teaching in the Special Education 
Service’. 

Edinburgh Humanist Group, 25 
Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. Fri- 
day, November 11, 7.30 pm, Miss 
E. Gavin, ‘The Psychology of 
Social Attitudes’. 


RPA Glasgow Branch, Central 
Halls, 25 Bath St, Glasgow. Sun- 
day, November 20, 3 pm, Cliff 
Hanley, ‘Act of Faith’. 





HUMANIST 
GROUPS 


and Names of Secretaries 


ABERDEEN.—Tom Fyfe (Chairman), 
176 Garthdee Rd, Aberdeen. 
BASILDON.—Mrs H. de Manbey, 68 
Honeypot Lane, Basildon, Essex. 
BIRMINGHAM.—Colin Campbell, 217 
Walmley Rd, Sutton Coldfield. 
BRIGHTON & HOVE.—Miss Carew, 97 
Vallev Drive, Brighton 5. 
CARDIFF.—W. T. Morgan, 11 Heath 
St. Cardiff. 

CENTRAL MIDDLESEX YOUNG HU- 
MANISTS.—J_ M. Chappell, 459 Oldfield 
Lane. Greenford, Middlesex. 
CHISWICK.—H. Penfold, 22 Standish 
Rd. W6 

COVENTRY.—Mrs Brockway, 76 Monks- 
wood Crescent, Bell Green, Coventry. 
DUNDEE.—Geo. A. Combe, Roseneath, 
Wormii. Fife 

EAST SURREY.—W. Edwardes, 5 Rus- 
sell Hill, Purley. 

EDINBURGH.—Mrs_ B. M._ Walsh, 
‘Flowerfield’, Loanhead, Midlothian 
GLASGOW.—Charles Watters, 17 Kil- 
muir Crescent, Thornliebank, Giffnock, 
Glaseow 

HARLOW.—Charles W. Marshall, 28 
Waterhouse Moor, Harlow, Essex. 
HARROW.—H. Young, 22 Malpas Ave, 
Pinner, Middx. Meetings at Greenhill 
School, St Anne’s Road, Harrow. 
LEEDS & DISTRICT.—R. Deans, 17 
Midland Rd, Leeds 6. 

LONDON, SE.—Miss Barbara Smoker, 
86 Dalmain Road, SE23 (FOR 9861). 
LONDON, SW.—B. Martin. Mulberry 
Lodge. Barnes Common, SW13. 
MAIDSTONE.—Mrs Mary Baker, 22 
Harpie Lane, Detling, Maidstone. 
MANCHESTER.—Arthur Lowe, 5 Gar- 
brook Avenue, Manchester 9 

NORTH STAFFS.—J_ W. Hawthorne, 1 
Fairbank Avenue, Oakhill, Stoke-on-Trent. 
ORPINGTON. —J. A. Hutcheon, 9 
Oregon Square, Orpington, Kent. 
SLOUGH.—J_ Radford, Green Ginger 
Hollow. Rogers Lane, Stoke Poges 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—H Feuchtwanger, 
12 Cedar Rd. Thundersley. Essex. 
SUTTON.—Mrs M Mepham, 29 Fair- 
view Kd. Sutton, Surrey (VIG 8796). 
TEES-SIDE.—Mrs D Goundry, 5 Sidlaw 
Rd_ Billingham-on-Tees, Co Durham. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Leslie Johnson, 
Frog Cottage, Murray Rd, Tunbridge Wells. 
TYNESIDE.—F. R. Griffin, 5 Kirkstone 
Gardens, High Heaton, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne 7. 





BRITA ESPERANTO-HUMANISTARO. 
—G. Dickinson, 21 Gribble Rd, Liver- 
poo: 16 

GLASGOW HUMANIST FELLOWSHIP. 
—T Bauchop, 37 Bank St, Glasgow, W2. 
HAMPSTEAD HUMANIST SOCIETY. 
—G. Elkan, 42a Westbere Rd, London, 
NW2. 

MERSEYSIDE RATIONALIST DISCUS- 
SION GROUP.—D. H. Sykes, 18 Hebden 
Road, Liverpool 11. 

RATIONALIST ASSOCIATION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA, P.O. Box 11221, 
Johannesburg. 

YOUNG HUMANISTS.—P. R. Crellin. 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, WC1. 
Meetings every Monday at 7.30 pm. 
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THE HUMANIST PRIZE CROSSWORD 


The sender of the first correct solution to be the value of half a guinea each. Entries should 
opened will receive a prize of a book token, be addressed to ‘The Humanist Crossword’, 40 
value one guinea. The second and third correct Drury Lane, London, WC2, and must be 
solutions opened will be awarded book tokens to received not later than Friday, November 11, 





CLUES ACROSS CLUES DOWN U 2 3 4 s 6 - e 


Pleas for delay (5) Boats for the smoker (8) 
Cause for complaint, as Its last days were filmed 
is doing badly (9) (7) 
Sucks to the mouth () 3 Interpreter (8) 
differently (11) John’s a bit fishy! (4) 
Little old maid (6) No order for a bed (8) 
Monstrous collection of Conquered by Caesar (6) 
} acy (8) © Dogged by 16 (7) 

inger exercises sway ‘ ; 
Spanish detectives (3) _ in @ quiet manner 
N «ty place in tne : 
eye (3) Hiatus (3) 
A male cat is dangerous 5 Food for an infernal dog 
(4) (3) 
What I may take in mine Poor return for the angler 
inn (4) (3) 
Stinging variety of 26 It has box-office appeal ! 
(3) GB 
Not a step in Paris! (3) They all got old; aye, 
Turning the compass in there’s the rub! (8) 
a ring (6) Joined; but I left the 
Wrong on a river won a army! (8) 
race (8) Hen’s armament (8) 
Their delight is war (6) Neater form of swindler 
Getting on all right, but (7) 
the clock’s stopped! (7-4) Let alone I’m delayed! 
A mimic from Tarshish (7) 
GB 





3 Timely saviour for 9 (6) 
Her husband and father Off with you, singer, to 
are Spanish bourgeois (9) the strip-tease! (6) 
Where to live well for a 3 Poet who got nothing 
penny! (5) for sixpence (4) 




















THE RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION, 40 DRURY LANE, LONDON, WC2. Telephone: Covent Garden 2077 








Please show this to a friend a 


The Rationalist Press Association was founded by 
Charles A. Watts in 1899, and its objects are: To encour- ‘J’ 
age a rational approach to human problems; To provide RPA MEMBERSHIP FORM 

a constructive alternative to the religious view of life; 1 accept your Special Offer in The 
To promote the maximum use of science for human wel- Humanist and enclose f1 Is 
fare, To defend freedom of thought and civil liberties; ($3.50) entitling me to member- 
To publish books, pamphlets, and periodicals, and to ship of the Rationalist Press 
sponsor conferences and campaigns designed to further Association for one year from date 
these aims and all they entail. of enrolment. I am in agreement 
with the objects of the Association 
ALL MEMBERS RECEIVE : and undertake to abide by the 


THe Humanist (monthly for one year from date of Rules and Regulations set forth 


joining) and THE RATIONALIST ANNUAL (published of ee ae ae ey 
each January). 


[BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE] 
SPECIAL ENROLMENT OFFER ~~ 


New members will also receive the following books FREE MISS [{ 
TITLE J Initials 


THE THINKER’S HANDBOOK. By Hector Hawton. 256 pp. ADDRESS 


AN Easy OUTLINE OF ASTRONOMY. By M. Davidson, 
FRAS. 116 pp. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE. By J. S. D. Bacon. 118 pp. 


THE RATIONALIST ANNUAL, 1960. 88 pp. pam 
ree on request 
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